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The GM Dynaflow Drive 
is a torque converter com- 
bined with a fluid clutch. 
The ORTON Crane with 
GM Dynaflow Drive AUTO- 
MATICALLY PROVIDES 
THE CORRECT TORQUE 
in the exact amount needed 
to move the load! 


ORTON 


Crane and Shovel Co. 


Dearborn Street 
Illinois 






































NO SHOCK LOADING on gears, shafts 
and clutches! Smooth fluid application of 
power from the engine to load! Stresses 
cut in half, maintenance and time out for 
servicing cut to less than half! 


CUSHIONED SHOCK MEANS A LOT — 
not only to machine but to operator! He 
has perfect control at all times—he can 
hover over a load, adjust a fraction of an 
inch without clutch or brake action! Cuts 
operator and equipment fatigue and wear! 


THROTTLE CON- 

TROL! POWER to 

~ start a heavy load 
\ without ‘‘slip-clutch- 
ing’ at high speed—— 
POWER CONTROL to 
\S pick up heavy loads 
smoothly and quickly! 
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he Stand that HUGS THE GROUND 


If you’re looking for a switch stand that fairly 
i hugs the ground, then you have the answer in 
Er Bethlehem's 1222. 
, . This is a compact stand that’s especially useful 
in crowded yards or confined locations. When 
used without a target or lamp, the 1222 rises 
only about 5 in. above the level of the ties. It 
can be fitted easily into tight places; lies so close 








to the ground that it isn’t a hazard to over- 
hanging loads. 

In spite of its compactness, however, the 1222 
is a powerful stand designed for rail above the 
60-lb class. Equipped with a sliding block and 
crank device, it builds up great leverage, yet 
can be thrown with little effort. An adjustable 
screw eye, threaded into the crank, makes pos- 





sible switch throws ranging from 3]/ to 6 in. 

The 1222 is designed primarily for yard 
service, but it is also suitable for receiving and 
departure track. Why not let us give you full de- 










tails—or better yet, show you some installations? 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 
On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by 
Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation. Export 
Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 






DO YOU KNOW ALL THESE 
BETHLEHEM TRACK PRODUCTS? 


Bolts and nuts Crossings Frog plates 


BETHLEHEY 


Frogs Gage rods Guard rails 
STEEL Joint bars Rail braces Rails 
Spikes Switches Switch heaters 

Switch stands Tie plates 
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Hyatt Journal Boxes are com- 
pletely dependable; liberal pro- 
portions of all parts insure long 
trouble-free life. 


Boxes can be removed from car 
axles easily and quickly without 
breaking press fits. 


All parts, down to individual roll- 
ers, are completely accessible for 
thorough cleaning and inspection. 


Free lateral movement of axles 
reduces wheel flange wear and 
improves riding quality. 


Interchangeability permits stor- 
ing protective spare wheel sets 
with only inner races and water 
guards instead of complete jour- 
nal boxes. 


Patented taper relief virtually 
eliminates axle breakage result- 
ing from inner race press fits. 


YS... easier 


in SO Inany ways 


To help you to understand a little better the advantages 
of Hyatt Roller Bearing Journal Boxes, we have prepared 
a plastic journal box visualizer, with which you will be 
able to demonstrate for yourself many of the maintenance 
advantages available with Hyatts. Prove to yourself it’s 
easier with Hyatts. Write for your journal box visualizer 
today. Hyatt Bearings Division, General Motors Corpo- 
ration, Harrison, N. J. 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Journal 
Box for Diesel Locomotives 








Hyatt Roller Bearing Journal 
Box for Passenger Cars 
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YPE E Cab Signal System 
ENGINE-CARRIED EQUIPMENT 


Picks up, by induction, electric impulses from the current 
RECEIVER in the rAils... transmits them to the control equipment box. 


Confists of a filter, amplifier, decoding units, relays, etc., 








CONTROL to Milter, amplify and decode the impulses from the re- 
EQUIPMENT BOX: cfiver for control of the cab signal and whistle. 


In plain view of the engine crew, the cab signal continually 
CAB SIGNAL indicates track conditions ahead by means of color-light 
or position-light aspects. 


Within hearing range of the engineman, the whistle 
sounds a warning whenever the cab signal changes to a 
more restrictive indication. 


ACKNOWLEDGING Convenient to the engineman, the acknowledging switch 
SWITCH provides a means for silencing the warning whistle. 


“Union” 4 : eae 2 equip- 
ment can be furnishe or two, 
cease ee eliain See UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL COMPANY 


district offices. 
SWISSVALE PENNSYLVANIA 








IN THE SPOTLIGHT: January gross 26.9 per cent above 
last year.—Orders reported for 4,110 freight cars in this 
country and 2,300 in Canada.—Inquiries or authorizations 
for 67 diesels and from 7,950 to 8,250 freight cars.—A.A.R. 
Mechanical Division to meet at Chicago June 26-28.— 
1,641 locomotives on order February 1.—N.Y-C. to make 
extensive track changes near Syracuse, N. Y.—Rutland to 
buy its first five diesels —B.R.T. fined total of $100,000 for 
“contempt” in “sickness” strikes.—U. P. says senator tries 
to “influence” L-C.C. in Ogden gateway case.—Frederick 
becomes 'D.T.A. consultant.—Rock Island opens new freight 
cutoff line at Denver—W. K. Bush, of Burlington. heads 
Western Association of Railway Tax Commissioners.— 
Latest “Monthly Comment” covers effect of retroactive 
mail-pay payments on 1950 net; accident and efficiency 
records; effect of average load on car supply, and growth 
of heavy trucking on main rural highways.—Railway Ex- 
press Agency wins from I.C.C. specific approval of “ex- 
clusive-agency” provisions in its contracts with railroads, 
thus removing basis for anti-trust complaint against it. 





RELOCATION: When the federal government decided to 
protect the city of East Peoria, Ill., from further damage by 
flash floods, it meant moving day for the T.P.&W.—for. at 
least, 4.5 miles of it east of the city. The line relocation in- 
volved several fills, two cuts—one of exceptional size—and 
some difficult and interesting drainage problems. The solu- 
tion of these, and the work as a whole, are described and 
illustrated with pictures, map and diagram, on pages 22-25. 


CUBAN RAILROADS: Prompt rehabilitation and merger. 
under private management, of the two principal public 
service railroads of Cuba—the United of Havana and the 
Consolidated—have been strongly urged by a technical 
survey mission of the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. The mission’s report, which constitutes 
the basis for the illustrated feature story beginning on page 
34, underlined the necessity for immediate action by saying 
there is a real possibility that the Caribbean republic’s 1951 
sugar crop may not be adequately handled and a probability 
that transport service for the 1952 crop may not be avail- 
able. Among causes listed by the mission’s investigators as 
contributing to the present urgent situation of the Cuban 
public service railroad system are inadequate freight and 
passenger tariffs, antiquated rolling stock, overcapitalization. 
growing motor truck and bus competition, increasingly 
heavy labor costs and consistent antagonism by labor toward 
introduction of mechanical methods for lowering freight 
transfer costs at ports. Neither nationalization nor govern- 
ment subsidies are likely to solve the basic problems, the 
report emphasizes. 








TALKING BACK: In a strongly worded statement sent to 
its 200,000 stockholders, Walter S. Franklin, president of 
the Pennsylvania, has hit back hard at some of the one- 
sided, ill-informed and unjustified criticism heaped upon 
the P.R.R. for “alleged unsatisfactory” conditions on its 





subsidiary Long Island. Among other things, the statement 
indicates that the Pennsylvania intends to fight any attempt 
to put the L. I. into public ownership without adequate 
compensation to its owners. Meantime, the L. I. itself has 
applied to the New York Public Service Commission for a 
20 per cent increase in commutation fares—the minimum 
increase that would probably be imposed by any public 
authority—‘“in order that the possibility of private reorgan- 
ization may not be foreclosed.” The fare increase proposal 
is reported in the news pages, along with a digest of Mr. 
Franklin’s statement, which puts the blame for the Long 
Island’s bankruptcy squarely where it belongs, on public 
reguiatory and taxing authorities. 


DOUBLE TO SINGLE: Last year. the Milwaukee was 
faced with the necessity of laying mew rail on some 67 
miles of double track between Green Island, Iowa, and 
Marion. But traffic over the line had changed considerably 
in the 40 years since the second track had first been put 
in service; motive power had been improved, and new sys- 
tems of signaling’ had become available. So today the line 
is single track once more—but single track with centralized 
trafic control. Trains are being efficiently handled—and 
the Milwaukee has saved $1.5 million by relaying rail on 
only one track instead of two. A description of the job, 
with pictures and a track diagram, begins on page 26. 


MAIL BY TRUCK? The Post Office Department, accord- 
ding to one of this week’s Washington news reports, is 
apparently making definite plans to move mail by truck 
instead of by rail for distances of as much as 200 miles 
from a number of key cities: bids for the first such routes 
are, reportedly, to be asked for within the next few weeks. 
The move is a result, our report says, of the railroads’ long- 
pending petition for adequate compensation for mail trans- 
portation; it could, it is said, result in a loss to the rail- 
roads of $100 million a year in gross revenues. But what— 
if any—loss this would mean in net hasn’t, so far as we 
know. been estimated. Substantially less, obviously. Our 
news account, incidentally, quotes a department official 
as saying, in effect, that it “won’t put many more trucks on 
the roads.” Percentagewise, he’s probably right, considering 
the already overcrowded condition of most highways. But 
we know a lot of private motorists who would say that 
even one more truck is one too many. 


“SUPER CHIEF” (continued): Last week’s issue in- 
cluded an illustrated description of new dome-lounge and 
dining cars built by the Pullman-Standard Car Manufaciur- 
ing Company for the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe’s luxur- 
ious new “Super Chief.” Complementing that article is 
another, beginning on page 28 of this issue, and also 
copiously illustrated, which describes the new sleeping 
cars built for the same train by the American Car & 
Foundry Co. The new cars are of three types—observation- 
sleeper, bedroom-roomette, and bedroom-compartment- 
drawing-room. 


























Symbol of Service 
to Industry | 


on many items to the important producing 


Representing the combined facilities of two of 
areas. It also conforms to the projected pattern 


America’s leading suppliers of industrial 
machinery and equipment, this new Baldwin- 
Lima-Hamilton symbol is backed by many dec- 
ades of experience, a progressive and continuing 
research program, and the most modern 


for better national defense. 

You have undoubtedly used many of the 
products offered by Baldwin, by Lima-Hamilton 
and by various subsidiaries, but you may not 
know, today, how well the Baldwin-Lima- 
Hamilton Corporation is equipped to supply 
your needs. 

This array of products will suggest added 
opportunities for you to benefit from the ex- 
panded production-distribution-service facilities 


Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton now offers. 


engineering and manufacturing techniques. It 
represents the activities of eight plants spotted 
from coast to coast and numerous established 
sales outlets, strategically located for prompt, 
competent service. 

The dispersion of B-L-H manufacturing 
facilities permits “local” handling and delivery 














AS-16, 1600-hp. All- S-12, 1200-hp. Diesel- S-8, 800-hp. Diesel- 


Service Diesel-Electric, Electric Switching lectric Switching 
omotive. 


RF-16, 1600-hp. Diesel- AS-616, 1600-hp. All- 
Electric veg Freight Service Diesel-Electric, 


Units. 


Cranes and Draglines, 
Wheel or Crawler 
Mounted, to 110 tons. 


Spare and Replacement 
Parts for Diesel Loco- 
motives. 


Six Motors. Four Motors. Locomotive. 


Shovels, Wheel or 
Crawler Mounted, %{ 
Yard to 6 Yard Capa- 
cities. 


Connecting Rods, 
and other steam loco- 


motive parts. 


Hydraulic Car-Wheel 
Borer for Speed and 
Precision. 


Wheels, Locomotive 
Tires, Axles—Miscel- 
laneous Forgings. 


Bending Rolls, Heavy 
Duty, up to 40-foot Roll 
Length. 


Hydraulic Wheel, Bush- 
ing and Metal-Forming 
Presses. 


Testing Machines and 
Instruments. Universal, 
Fatigue, Stress Analysis. 


Track Scale Test Cars, 
40,000 to 100,000 
Pounds. 


Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corporation, Philadelphia 42, Pennsylvania. Plants: Eddystone and Burnham, Pa.; 
Lima, Hamilton and Middletown, Ohio; Rochelle, Illinois; Greenwich, Connecticut; San Francisco, California. 
Offices: Chicago, Cleveland, Houston, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, St. Lovis, Washington 


LIMA -HAMILTON 
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; Clean and prime with 5-W KROMIK 
‘° for better, 4- PIGMENT protection 


Metal structures in railway service need the time- 
proved four-pigment protection of KROMIK—the 
primer that combines the protective properties of 
red lead with three other protective agents for far 
tougher, longer-lasting service. Zinc chromate in- 
hibits corrosion . . . zinc oxide adds strength and 
hardness to the film . . . red lead fortifies the water 
and corrosion resistance . . . iron oxide adds pro- 


tection against sunlight and greater covering power. 


Save two ways...with this 




















‘) Finish with long-lasting §-W 
a METALASTIC 


Finish coats for bridges and metal structures must dry 
quickly to prevent damage from rain, yet provide a 
film tough and elastic enough to withstand extremes of 
temperature and moisture. 

METALASTIC provides the water-shedding properties 
of carbon and graphite . . . dries quickly even in 
cold or moist weather . . . produces a highly elastic, 
long-lasting, abrasion-resisting film ideal for railway 


application. Supplied in black, colors and aluminum. 







































Here’s a maintenance-of-way program that can save costs two ways... 
in better protection for structures that are getting constantly costlier to 


Cleveland 1, Ohio. 





replace... in reducing need for frequent repainting! Get full details on 
these and other finishes in the complete Sherwin-Williams line for rail- 
way service. Write The Sherwin-Williams Co., Transportation Division, 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


RAILWAY FINISHES 
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FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


PPOSED-PISTON 


DIESEL ENGINES 












te DESIGN FACTS TALK A 
RAILROAD MAN’S LANGUAGE 


























Two pistons in each cylinder driven apart by a central 
combustion. 


- More power for per foot of length: only one 
engine per locomotive unit in all horsepower classes. 
Shorter engine means a shorter over-all locomotive, 


k-to-k. 


inside story ste 


Two-cycle design: no valves, no cylinder heads. 


of the outstanding Opposed-Piston engines have over 40% fewer moving 


parts to maintain. 





os Counter-rotating crankshafts: dampen vibration 


3 Fe E af T to a point impossible with conventional single crank- 
shaft engines. 


engine performance he 


Low piston travel speed and low BMEP; minimize 
wear and lube oil consumption. 


x Maximum interchangeability of parts between all 
sizes of engines: lower investment required for repair 
and maintenance parts stock. 


*K Over five million horsepower in use: the Op- 
posed-Piston engine has a proved background of loco- 
motive service. 


*K Maximum accessibility: railroad men say the Op- 
posed-Piston engine can be serviced—even completely 
overhauled —far faster, to give minimum turn-around 
time. 


x Most efficient scavenging: assures low fuel con- 
sumption. Positive displacement-type blower is rugged, 
trouble-free. 





* Four sizes: 1200, 1600, 2000 and 2400 horsepower. 
Each designed and built for its rated horsepower—not 
“rated up” from lower horsepower. 








FAIRBANK. 








no other engine 


so right 





for railroad duty! 





MORSE 














Take a long look at this cross-section of an Opposed-Piston 
engine.* It unmasks a good many of the reasons why this 
exclusive Fairbanks-Morse design is so ideally suited to 
locomotive application — why Fairbanks-Morse locomotives 
so powered have in a relatively short time become among 
the top three in the industry. 





No locomotive is better than its engine. Bearing this in 
mind, check the primary Opposed-Piston advantages listed 
here against those of any other engine in locomotive serv- 
ice. Balance them against your requirements for power, 
fuel economy, reliability and ease of maintenance. Then 
talk with railroad men familiar with Opposed-Piston engine 
powered locomotives. It all will add up to an impressive 
background of evidence you can’t afford to overlook when 
choosing diesels for your road. 


*One of 16 transparent cross-sections in the fascinating 
O.-P. engine transvision book that enable you to see 


inside this great engine. For your copy, write Fairbanks, 


Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Illinois. 


only FAIRBANKS-MorsE offers 


OPPOSED-PISTON 


diesel power 


Powered by any one of three Opposed-Piston engines— 1600, 2000 and 
2400 horsepower—C-Line road locomotives have set new standards for 


‘i versatility, tracking qualities, easier maintenance, and pulling ability at 
FAIRBANKS MORSE all speeds. Identified with maximum interchangeability of all components 
and “unitized” construction that simplifies maintenance, C-Line locomo- 


44 . 7 47 
Cc onso ] i ad a t 10Mms tives are built on one standard car body — can be equipped with any one 


of six gear ratios to make as many as 78 different locomotives in horse- 
powers up to 9600. 


All-Purpose Road, Transfer 
and Switching Locomotives 


1200, 1600 and 2000 Opposed-Piston hp. locomotives with 
axle loadings and gear ratios appropriate for all services, 
including high-speed freight, heavy-duty yard and transfer, 
commuter and switching. For more complete information on 
any or all of these Fairbanks-Morse Opposed-Piston diesel 
engine powered locomotives, talk with your local Fairbanks- 
Morse locomotive specialist. For his address write Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Illinois. 





fd Om, 


<Y FaArIRBANKS-MORSE., 





@ name worth remembering 


DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES AND ENGINES - ELECTRICAL MACHINERY + PUMPS 
SCALES - HOME WATER SERVICE EQUIPMENT - RAIL CARS - FARM MACHINERY 





s— 1600, 2000 and 


new standards for 
pulling ability at 
of all components 
e, C-Line locomo- 
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for all services, 
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e information on 
d-Piston diesel 
local Fairbanks- 


write Fairbanks, 


MACHINERY 











UNION 
PACIFIC 





Built by 
Pullman-Standard. 


with COMMONWEALTH 


UNDERFRAME ENDS AND 
OUTSIDE SWING-HANGER TRUCKS 


The underframes of these modern chair cars incorporate two 
COMMONWEALTH underframe end castings of heat-treated alloy 
steel. Each underframe end combines in one strong casting 
the platform center sill, end sill, coupler carrier, and body 
bolster. These castings have great inherent strength and rug- 
gedness, make light-weight cars stronger and safer with 
minimum weight. 


COMMONWEALTH trucks of the latest design, with outside 
swing-hangers and bolster anchors, assure comfortable riding 
at all speeds, lower upkeep cost and maximum availability. 



















iii 
Commonwealth passenger car truck. 












Old Pals —By Hungerford 


A FRIEND 
IN NEED 
ISA FRIEND 

















Serving Amefee' |" 


ROLLED STEEL TIRES, WEHEELS I] \s 







P.O. BOX 478 - PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 
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G-E PORTABLE LOADING RESISTOR SIMPLIFIES TESTING 


Complete checking, of diesel-electric performance—with- for further details. Apparatus Department, General Electri: 
out moving the locomotive—can be done with the G-E Company, Schenectady 5,N.Y. 

portable loading resistor. Tests diesel-engine output, and : 
‘ Shop Motors and Controls * Shop Testing Equipment * Undercar 
generator and control performance—quickly, accurately, hemes Stile! > Sheialsig Gentes © Wnetile Wettere ° Sana 
simply. One man can often do the whole job, and there is Power Systems * Power Distribution Systems * Electric and 
‘ ; . ‘ eye Diesel-Electric Locomotives 

no complicated operating or maintenance procedure. Write 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 








THE CARE AND NURSING OF TANK CARS 





























Drain 'em dry . . . so that the coils 


won't freeze and break. 





Another way to get more from your GAIX tank cars 





\G 8 TX/ GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


ST nIaIY 135 South La Salle Street + Chicago 90, Illinois 
l y District Offices: Buffalo » Cleveland « Dallas « Houston « Los Angeles « New Orleans 
New York « Pittsburgh « St. Louis « San Francisco « Seattle « Tulsa « Washington 
TRAOE MARK 


Export Dept.: 10 East 49th Street, New York 17, New York 
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HARSH WORDS FROM MR. PEGLER 


The “guilty” plea of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen to the contempt-of-court charge, growing out 
of the February “sickness” strike of yardmen, should 
have occasioned little surprise. That is the course which 
usually produces minimum penalties, and softens the 
clamor for corrective legislation. The nominal fines laid 
upon the trainmen’s organization—for both the Decem- 
ber and February walkouts—would appear to average 
less than $1 apiece for the membership of the brother- 
hood. This is not a very grievous penalty, compared to 
the injury done by the strikers to the country’s economy; 
and is a low price indeed for the reputation for tough- 
ness and daring, which the B. of R. T. has won for 
itself in the competitive arena of union leadership. Only 
John L. Lewis and his union have gone to greater lengths 
in challenging the authority of government itself—and 
the price Lewis and his organization had to pay for 
their bravado was considerably higher. 


The trainmen’s organization by its “guilty” plea 
doubtless also had in mind providing congressmen with 
an excuse for looking upon both the December and the 
February walkouts.as a “closed incident,” to which they 
now need pay little further attention. If the “contempt” 
cases were still in the courts—with no certainty that 
any penalties at all would be exacted—the lawmakers 
might have felt obliged to do some earnest legislating 
to inject a little peril into striking against the railroads, 
in the absence of extreme provocation. 


Not a Boxing Match 


If the affair were one of the boxing ring—rather than 
one in which the nation’s sovereignty and safety are at 
stake—there could be little doubt that the B. of R. T. had 
won a clear-cut victory on points. Unfortunately for all 
Americans, however, the contest was no mere sporting 
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event. The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen—and, in- 
evitably by association in the popular mind, all other 
railroad unions—have lost public prestige and confi- 
dence. Once reputed to be the most responsible of 
unionists, they have now moved, in the public’s estima- 
tion, into the category of those whose actions indicate 
a minimum of concern for the national welfare. 

The striking yardmen will have noted, doubtless with 
anger, what Westbrook Pegler called them—‘traitorous 
railroad hands,” “rogues .. . [who] should be shot and 
dumped into dishonored graves.” This paper, which re- 
spects Mr. Pegler as a courageous reporter, believes in 
this instance that his characterization of the striking 
switchmen in the terms he uses is inaccurate and unjust. 
It is a difficult matter to attribute motives to people 
with any assurance. It would be preposterous on the law 
of averages to suspect that 100 per cent of the switch- 
men employed by any one large railroad were conscious 
and deliberate traitors. Most men who strike do so be- 
cause they want to retain the goodwill of their fellow- 
workers. There are hot-heads in every crowd, and if 
they want to start a strike there is nowadays very little 
in their way—because, as the law now stands, it is next 
to impossible to penalize individual strikers. So, when 
a strike is started by some mischief-makers, the rank 
and file go out too—knowing that nothing unpleasant 
will happen to them for striking, while something very 
unpleasant might happen if they did not. Nevertheless, 
there is enough plausibility in Mr. Pegler’s charge to 
win it some credence. Many people will believe it—and 
railroad men and the railroad industry will suffer in pub- 
lic esteem because of it. 

Actually, the switchmen in this case followed an or- 
thodox pattern of crowd behavior—and crowds behave 
alike, whether they are composed of unionists, capital- 
ists, prohibitionists or college students. Crowds experi- 
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ment at being unruly and, if they get away with it, they 
become more unruly—and so on and on until they 
seriously damage others and perhaps themselves, unless 
some superior force brings them up sharply with dis- 
ciplinary action. Thereafter, they become tractable and 
submissive, in the absence of intolerable provocation. In 
any crowd there are always moderates, and there are 
always “wild men.” When there is no restraining influ- 
ence, the crowd follows the leadership of the wild men. 
When discipline is asserted, the moderates gain the upper 
hand. 

The moderates have not been placed in the saddle in 
the switchmen’s case by the nominal fines the B.of R.T. 
has accepted. Such fines could be no deterrent—the 
unionists, when they walked off the job, knew penalties 
of some such magnitude would probably be incurred, 
but they walked off anyhow. What brought the strikers 
scurrying back to work was the government's threat to 
fire them, destroying their “seniority.” This penalty was 
not actually invoked—the mere threat of it was all that 
was needed to turn an insurrection against the United 


States government into a back-to-work scramble. 


Simple Solution 

In all common sense, then, why did the nation have 
to suffer a railroad strike in December and another one 
in February, when—as actual experience has now dem- 
onstrated—the penalty of dismissal for illegal striking is 
a sovereign strike preventive? The elaborate legal fiction 
of government seizure of the railroads is unnecessary. 
Endless White House conferences are unnecessary. Court 
injunctions secured late at night are unnecessary. The 
simple remedy of threatened dismissal which the Army 
finally got around to using—after intolerable damage had 
already been done—would have prevented this and all 
other railroad walkouts, past or future. All that needs 
doing is to write this penalty into the Railway Labor 
Act as the punishment for striking in violation of that 
act or against the awards of Presidential boards ap- 
pointed under the act. 

The capital punishment remedy proposed by Mr. Peg- 
ler is bloodthirsty to no purpose—when a more humane 
penalty would obviously accomplish the same end. Who 
really deserves to be shot, Mr. Pegler, when a kid grows 
up spoiled—the kid or his Old Man? In this case the 
Old Man happens to be the Congress of the United 
States, who spanks no unionists no matter what they 
do, and won’t let their employers spank them either. No- 
body is permitted even to shake a switch at them—ex- 
cept the Army under the elaborate ritual of government 
seizure and operation. 

Rather than denounce railroad strikers as traitors 
and urge the gibbet for them, might it not be more rea- 
sonable, and just as effective, first, to have their action 
legally declared to be a minor civil offense, which will 
be punished by the withdrawal of privileges, specifically 
“seniority”? Striking on the railroads today—except for 
the fanciful magic of government seizure—is not a culp- 
able act at all, in the eyes of the law. Why take out 
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after an unruly lad with a gun, as Mr. Pegler suggests, 
when keeping him home from the movies for a month 


would probably make a good boy of him? 

No one thing would help the morale of railroad men 
and the railroad industry so much as a legal framework 
of labor relations which would encourage leadership by 
the constructive forces among railroad unionists, and 
discourage the firebrands and “wild men.” The law as 
it now stands plays right into the hands of the turbulent 
spirits—and, incidentally, is an open invitation to ag: 
tation by subversive elements. 


Since the foregoing was written, Mr. Pegler has come 
along with another essay on the “sickness” strike in 
which he gets considerably “warmer” to the real issue. 
This time, instead of delivering his barrage of invective 
exclusively against the individual switchmen who walked 
out, he lets go at the higher-ups and at the “fraudulent 
device” of government seizure of the railroads. The reason 
this “fraudulent device” was used is that Congress hasn’t 
provided any other device under which striking can be 
punished. Legislation is the responsibility of Congress, 
not of the administration. Congress threw out the iniqui- 
tous Wagner Act which governed labor relations in all 
industries except the railroads, and substituted the Taft- 
Hartley Act in its place. But Congress enacted no “Taft- 
Hartley” for the railroad industry. Instead it has left the 
railroads under the Railway Labor Act, with all its New 
Deal amendments intact. If there were no law against 
stealing and the country were overrun with thieves, whom 
would Mr. Pegler denounce then — the thieves, or the 
legislators who refused to make thievery hazardous for 
the thieves? 





CORPORATE LIABILITY 
FOR ACCIDENTS 


The indictment by a New Jersey county grand jury of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad for the fatal derailment at 
Woodbridge, N. J., on February 6 simply means, if the 
case comes to trial, that a petty jury will be called upon 
to sit in judgment on highly technical questions of rail- 
road operating and safety practices that no petty jury 
can deal with intelligently. Our understanding is that the 
judge in the case could, if he so elected, dispense with a 
jury in a case of this kind. Be that as it may—with both 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and the state public 
service commission formally investigating the circum- 
stances of this disaster — the intrusion of ordinary 
criminal processes into the case is purely gratuitous, and 
can serve no useful public purpose. 

The justification for the punishments provided under 
the criminal law is that they act to deter potential wrong- 
doers from anti-social acts. What possible deterrent could 
punishment of a corporation for a misdemeanor add to 
the deterrent which already exists in its liability for dam- 
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ages under the civil law? This liability is so huge, that 
it would be impossible for law to add an effective deter- 
rent beyond it. It has long been obvious that criminal 
prosecution of individuals—enginemen and trainmen— 
for involvement in accidents serves no useful purpose 
except to get the prosecutor’s picture in the papers. The 
man’s personal safety is so highly involved that anything 
which the criminal law adds to his jeopardy is beating 
a dead horse. 

These things are known by sensible people familiar 
with the circumstances. It is a pity that more of them do 
not speak out and explain what they know to their fellow- 
citizens at a time like this. Be that as it may, this New 
Jersey case is not a matter of concern only to the one 
railroad unfortunate enough to be actually involved. It 
is evident that there is a public relations as well as a 
financial hazard of complex and dangerous possibilities 
in the handling of passengers in large numbers—and any 
railroad so concerned would find it profitable to follow 


this case closely. As a respected citizen once observed 
when he saw a condemned man led away: “But for the 


grace of God there go I.” 





THE SUPERVISOR, THE KEY 
MAN IN CAR REPAIRS 


An operating vice-president recently said: “It is not 
my intention to minimize the importance of proper car 
design, but in the overall picture the real problem is the 
maintenance of cars. To provide satisfactory service to 
the public with proper cars, and to protect the railroads’ 
investment in cars by keeping them moving, we must 
[the italics are ours] have proper maintenance. The 
necessity for maintaining cars to withstand the rugged 
abuse of modern railroading at high speeds, and the 
necessity for satisfying shippers with equipment in good 
condition has imposed a burden on railroad car de- 
partments which must be met.” 

In seeking means to translate these recommendations 
into actual practice, the operating officer said that the 
time and effort spent by car department officers in work- 
ing out programs and improved practices accomplish 
little, if anything, unless knowledge and enthusiasm are 
transmitted down through the men who supervise to 
those who actually do the work. Unfortunately, this 
transmission becomes more difficult each day and re- 
quires extraordinary attention on the part of every car 
man. Some of the methods and practices used in past 
years in dealing with men in an effort to get work done 
properly are no longer effective. A new approach is 
necessary. 

“The key man,” said this officer, “is the supervising 
foreman. He is in a strategic position because, if he is 
a good foreman, he carries out to the best of his ability 
instructions from his superior officers and at the same 
time must train and develop men. For this reason, I say 
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that foremen should be selected after a great deal of 
thought and you should ask yourself if the man you have 
in mind for a supervisory job is one who can lead others. 
Can he get work properly done without arousing antag- 
onism? Can he teach others, and has he the patience 
and understanding necessary to do these things? It not, 
regardless of technical knowledge or skill, he probably 
will not develop into a successful foreman. 

“Foremen generally come from the ranks and we must 
instill enthusiasm and interest in these men and train 
them for greater responsibility. In that way only can 
vacancies be filled as they occur with men> who will 
develop into good foremen. Young men, newly hired, 
must be encouraged and taught. Those who for some 
reason cannot be developed should be replaced before 
becoming too deeply rooted in the organization. Others 
require instruction and patient explanation of mistakes 
so they will not occur again. Most of us make mistakes 
now and then and some men who are not here today 
perhaps would be here if their mistakes had been properly 
handled, or if they had received more encouragement 
and more education from efficient supervisory officers.” 

This railway officer recognizes one of the most dif- 
ficult personnel problems that the railways, or any 
other industry, are facing today, namely that of build- 
ing an adequate, loyal and well trained supervisory 
organization. In the railroad industry we have gone to 
great lengths for years to train apprentices, specialists 
in shop work, road service men and others in the ranks, 
but have we not fallen far behind other industries in 
the training of supervisors? It is gratifying to know 
that higher management is recognizing the real value 
of the men who stand between management and the 
“firing line.” 





“TRUCKS ALONE SHOULD PAY 
HIGHWAY COSTS THEY HAVE RAISED” 


“We may not all agree as to the extent to which trans- 
portation competitive to the railroads enjoys public aids 
today, but there is no dispute that railroads are wholly sup- 
ported by revenues drawn from rates and fares. The facts 
as to other transport, in this respect, are otherwise. Airway 
transport is subsidized beyond all dispute. So is inland 
waterway transport. The situation with respect to highway 
transport perhaps is less clear, but it is becoming increas- 
ingly plain that highway transportation is not as cheap as 
everybody once thought it was. 

“We have developed the most extensive system of im- 
proved highways in all human experience. We ought not, 
under any avoidable conditions, sacrifice any of the advan- 
tages it has brought. But highway engineering reports 
uniformly agree that heavy trucks, many of them over- 
loaded, are largely responsible for deterioration of our 
roads. These users should be required to contribute more 
relatively to highway costs than they are now doing. Over- 
loading of highway vehicles does not serve the common in- 
terest as greatly as it serves the interests of the over-loaded 
truck operators. The users who require highways to carry 
heavy trucks and their loads, ought to bear the burden of 
additional cost. No part of it should be imposed on other 
users whose requirements are well served by lower cost 
roads.”"—Z. G. Hopkins, special representative, Association 
of Western Railways, before the Downtown Lions Club of 
San Francisco, Cal. 
























Only two cuts were involved in the line-relocation work, but 
one of them was about 1.5 miles long and from 30 ft. to 





85 ft. in depth. Heavy earth-moving equipment of various 


types was used in the big cut 





T. P. & W. 
Moved for Flood- 
Control Project 





About 4.5 miles of line relocated through 
rough terrain that necessitated over- 
coming some unusual drainage problems 
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Construction of Farmdale dam, built by the U. S. Army to 
protect East Peoria, IIl., from damage by flash floods, neces- 


W hen the United States decided to take measures to 
protect the city of East Peoria, Ill., from being further 
damaged by flash floods, it meant a moving day for a 
part of the line of the Toledo, Peoria & Western. Such 
floods, coming from the watershed area of Farm creek 
and its six tributary creeks, had plagued this city for 
some years. The last serious floods, which occurred in 
1943 and 1947, caused extensive damage to East Peoria’s 
heavy-industry areas and kept thousands of employees 
from their work. 

The government control plan, known as the Farm 
Creek, Ill., Flood Control project, as developed by the 
U.S. Army, Corps of Engineers, calls for three creek- 
channel improvements and the construction of two deten- 
tion dams. One of these dams, designated as Fondulac 
dam, creates a reservoir area for the waters of Fondulac 
creek and the other, designated as Farmdale dam, holds 
back the waters from about 2614 sq. mi. of the upper 
watershed of Farm creek. It is anticipated that with the 
completion of this work, at a cost estimated at $10 
million, the city will have protection from a flood re- 
sulting from 4.7 in. of rainfall in four hours, whereas 
the previous maximum flood conditions occurred when 
4.19 in. of rain fell in four hours. 

It was the construction of the Farmdale dam _ that 
necessitated the relocation of the T.P. & W.’s main track 
east of the city. The new line was built at a higher loca- 
tion outside of the valley of Farm creek through very 
rough and hilly terrain. The new alinement involved the 
construction of 4.52 miles of new track, which length is 
comparable with the old alinement, but the project re- 
duced the curvature, provided a uniform grade, and 
eliminated six bridges over Farm creek. It also elimin- 
ated a railroad crossing at grade and an interlocking 
plant. The new line now crosses over the track of the 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis on a steel bridge. 

The old alinement had four curves with a total central 
angle of 232 deg. 55 min., compared with four curves on 
the new alinement with a total central angle of 193 deg. 
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sitated the relocation of about 4.5 miles of T.P. & W. line 
in a job that involved some interesting problems 


47 min. The curves of the old alinement were all com- 
pounded and ranged from 1 deg. 30 min. to 3 deg. 2 
min. whereas the new line has one 1-deg. 30-min. curve 
and three 2-deg. curves, all simple curves with spirals at 
the ends. The curves were not compensated on the old 
alinement and the ruling gradient was one per cent as 
compared with a ruling grade of 0.835 per cent, com- 
pensated for curvature, on the new line. 


Two Huge Cuts 


The grading consisted of two cuts ranging from 30 ft. 
to 85 ft. in depth, amounting to 2.2 million cubic yards 
of earth excavation, and of fills ranging from 10 ft. to 40 
ft. in height, requiring 0.9 million cubic yards of earth 
embankment. 

The deeper cut is the longer, being about 1.5 miles in 
length. The second cut is only 35 ft. deep and is 500 ft. 
in length. The remainder of the new line is on earth 
embankments in which the material was placed in 6-in. 
layers, with each layer compacted by four passes of a 
sheepsfoot roller. Generally, the width of the roadbed 
was maintained at 22 ft. and the side slopes were made 
1 to 2 on fills and 1 to 134 in cuts. 

The general contract for the project was let to the 
Ralph Myers Contracting Corporation, Salem, Ind., 
which in turn sublet about half of the grading work to 
the Sherwood Construction Company, Wichita, Kan. 
This resulted in two different methods being used for 
handling the grading, as each contractor employed dif- 
ferent types of earth-moving equipment. The Myers Con- 
tracting Corporation used 14 bottom-dump Euclid earth 
carriers, each having a capacity of 1314 cu. yd., which 
were loaded by two 3-cu. yd. draglines. In addition, this 
contractor used 15-cu. yd. scrapers plus a number of 
bulldozers, motor patrols and sheepsfoot rollers. The 
Sherwood Construction Company used seven Tournapulls 
and four tractor-drawn scrapers, plus several dozers, 
motor patrols and sheepsfoot rollers. Grading operations 
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commenced April 1, 1948, and were completed on July 
31, 1950. 


Special Drainage Problems 


Because of the length and depth of the longer cut, 
several drainage problems were encountered here. At 
two locations in the cut, the grade of the railroad is be- 
low the flow lines of tributary creeks that discharge into 
Farm creek. 

To cope with these situations, two unusual concrete 
culverts were installed. 

Both of these culverts were of the open-top type ex- 
cept where a heavily-reinforced concrete roof slab was 
built to carry the track across each opening. The tops 
of the sidewalls of these culverts are built at a consider- 
able height above the flow lines of the culverts and the 
headwalls, which were built on each side of the roof 
slabs, were carried up to the same height, so that the 
track literally passes over the culvert openings in 
troughs. Both culverts have a flared inlet and a curved 
spillway, with a considerable drop in elevation, on the 
upstream end. 

One of these culverts, built at an angle of 55 deg. 
with the track, has an invert drop of 9 ft. This drop in 
elevation was affected within the first 35 ft. of the inlet 
by introducing a 33 1/3 per cent grade and two short 
vertical curves. A one per cent grade was carried through 
the culvert barrel. Downstream from the culvert outlet, 
about 550 ft. of new channel had to be excavated for 
obtaining proper drainage. The size of the culvert open- 
ing under the roof slab is 6 ft. high by 15 ft. wide. Be- 
cause the construction of the new culvert blocked the 
flow of drainage in the cut ditches, an opening was made 
in one of the culvert sidewalls to handle the track drain- 
age on the upstream side, while a paved ditch was used 
on the opposite side of the track to pass the track drain- 
age to the culvert outlet ditch. 
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Left — The side 
slopes are 1 to 
1% in cuts and 1 
to 2 on fills. A 
tractor ‘‘dozer’’ 
shaped the side 
slopes 


Facing page—The 
first train over the 
relocated line was 
this long freight. 
Maximum = curva- 
ture is 2 deg. 


The other culvert, constructed at right angles to the 
track, has an even greater drop in elevation. This drop 
is about 14.5 ft. which is carried out in the first 44 ft. 
of the inlet by means of a 57 per cent grade and two 
vertical curves. The invert grade through the culvert 
barrel is two per cent. The size of the opening under the 
roof slab is 5 ft. high by 6 ft. wide. Here, again, special 
provisions had to be made to handle the track drainage 
but in this case the drainage does not enter the culvert. 
A concrete drop inlet box was constructed on each side 
of the track where the cut ditches were blocked by the 
culvert sidewall. These boxes were then connected be- 
neath the track by 26 ft. of 30-in. corrugated metal pipe. 
and an outlet emptying into the culvert outlet ditch was 
effected by 38 ft. of 42-in. corrugated metal pipe, with 
an automatic drainage gate at the discharge end. About 
1,050 ft. of new channel was excavated for the culvert 
outlet ditch. 
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At two locations in the big cut, the flow lines of creeks 
crossing the new line were higher than the railroad 
grade, requiring the construction of two unusual open- 
top culverts. The headwalls on each side of the roof 
slabs that carry the track were built up to the same 
height as the culvert sidewalls, so that the track 
passes over the openings in troughs 
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Intercepting ditches were constructed where called 
for at the tops of the cut slopes to prevent their erosion. 
At some locations there was no practical ditch outlet 
away from the slopes for the water falling on the tops 
of the cut banks, so the drainage for these areas was 
handled by constructing paved ditches or flumes down 
the slopes of the track ditches. The upper ends of these 
paved slope ditches were protected from being under- 
mined by the construction of cutoff walls made by driv- 
ing interlocking-type corrugated sheetpiling in 6-ft. 
lengths. At the track-ditch end of the paved ditches, con- 
crete landings were constructed with foundations reach- 
ing below the frost line to serve as stabilizers for the 
paved slope ditches and to prevent their being under- 
mined. Concrete walls with an overhanging lip were con- 
structed on the track side of the stabilizers to prevent 
the scouring out the track area by the flow from the 
ditches. 


Traffic Detoured 


There were two locations on the new line where con- 
struction work required the detouring of railroad traffic. 
One location was near the west end of the project where 
Farm creek crosses and recrosses over the new line and 
where temporary gaps were left in the grading to ac- 
commodate the stream until a channel change could be 
excavated to eliminate the loop. Unfortunately, the 
channel change also crossed the existing line so that, 
while the excavation for the channel change was being 
carried out, it was not practicable to use either the new 
or old alinements. 

The other detour was for a point where the new line 
crosses over the old at an elevation approximately 19 ft. 
higher. During the construction of the embankment for 
the new line, a temporary gap was left in the fill at this 
point. When the track had been built on the new line, 
traffic was detoured for four days to allow the contractor 
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to place about 25,000 cu. yd. of earth to fill the gap at 
this intersection point and to construct the new track. 

A 4-in. layer of gravel was spread on the roadbed as 
subballast, and crushed stone to a depth of 4 in. under 
the ties was used as top ballast. The track was constructed 
of 115-lb. rail and fastenings laid on 6-in. by 8-in. by 
8-ft. 6-in. creosoted oak crossties. The track was fully 
plated with 7%4-in. by 11-in. double-shoulder tie plates, 
and was anchored with 12 anchors per rail, using the box 
method of application. 


Nickel Plate Crossing 


For eliminating the railroad crossing with the Nickel 
Plate, an eight-span steel girder bridge was constructed 
to carry the T.P. & W. line over the other road. This 
bridge is located on a 2-deg. curve which crosses the 
Nickel Plate at an angle of 60 deg., requiring a structure 
having a length of 322 ft. The bridge substructure is 
comprised of seven concrete piers and two abutments, all 
founded on cast-in-place concrete piling. The super- 
structure consists of steel girders, 3344 in. deep, ar- 
ranged to provide four 41-ft. 4-in. spans, two 35-ft. 6-in. 
spans, one 42-ft. span and one 43-ft. span, and was con- 
structed by the Fitz Simons & Connell Dredge & Dock 
Co. of Chicago. . 

The project was carried out by the U. S. Government 
which was represented by John Gano, resident engineer, 
Col. W. P. Trower and Col. J. P. Campbell of the U. S. 
Army, Corps of Engineers, and by Charles Wicks, con- 
struction chief. The design of the railroad line change 
was by Svendrup & Parcel, consulting engineers, St. Louis, 
Mo., and the construction of this phase of the project was 
carried out under the general direction of J. Russell 
Coulter, president of the T.P. & W., Howard H. Main, 
chief engineer, and Randle H. Egbert, assistant chief 
engineer, while Donald E. Brunn, inspector, was the field 
representative for the road. 
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Single Track with C.T.C. 


Because of changes in traffic, use of mod- 
ern locomotives, and increased capacity 
due to modern signaling, trains are being 
handled efficiently on one main track, sav- 
ing $1,500,000 in relaying rail on one 
track rather than two 





Left—Single track at Dove with 
rcadbed of former second track at 
the right. Below—Intermediate sig- 
nals on new single track 
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Diagram of present single track and sidings in section that was previously double track 
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0. 67 miles of road between Green Island, Iowa, and 
Marion, the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific has 
changed from double-track, equipped with automatic 
block, to single-track equipped with centralized traffic 
control. 

This is a portion of the Milwaukee’s route from 
Chicago west to Omaha, Neb., and Sioux City, Iowa. 
Forty years ago, when the second track was added in this 
territory, a large number of trains were operated, many 
of which were short freights handling livestock. In recent 
years, the traffic has changed, the railroads have lost 
much of the farm-to-market livestock traffic and present 
day traffic can be moved in longer trains at greater time 
spacing, taking advantage of the capabilities of modern 
high-powered locomotives operating at faster speeds. 
The effect has been to reduce the number of trains op- 
erated in this territory. 

The “Midwest Hiawatha,” a high-speed streamline 
diesel-powered daytime passenger train, is operated in 
each direction daily over this line, and one night pas- 
senger train is operated each way. Three time freights 
are scheduled each way, and a local freight is operated 
eastward one day and westward the next, excluding Sun- 
day. Including extra trains, a tetal of 12 to 14 trains op- 
erate over the entire territory daily. In addition, trains 
to and from the Calmar line use the main line between 
Marion and Paralta. 

Based on experience on sections of single track 
equipped with centralized traffic control on other parts 
of the Milwaukee, the management and operating officers 
were confident that the present-day traffic on the Green 
Island-Marion section could be operated efficiently on 
one main track. The occasion to take action in 1950 was 
that the rail on both main tracks in most of this territory 
was due for renewal. The renewal of rail on one track 
instead of both, for 62 miles, and the installation of 


C.T.C. saved $1,500,000. 
New Track Layout 


A section of the double track was left in service from 
Green Island west for one mile, and from Marion east 
for six miles to a new end of double track at Dove. Be- 
tween Dove and Green Island, six passing sidings were 
established by using sections of the previous second main 
track, connected to the new single main track by new 
No. 11 turnouts with 22-ft. points. These sidings are 
long, ranging from 155-car to 182-car capacity, and are 
located at Browns, Delmar, Lost Nation, Oxford Junction, 
Olin and Martelle. 

Most of these sidings are through small towns, with 
industry spurs and house tracks connected by hand- 
throw switches to the sidings. This arrangement has the 
advantage of removing these hand-throw switches from 
the main track, and a further aid is that the local freight 
trains can get off the main track onto such a siding and 
do switching without interference with through trains 
on the main track. A possible disadvantage of locating 
the sidings in towns, was that a train waiting on a siding 
would block street crossings. Experience has shown, how- 
ever, that under normal operation with C.T.C. trains are 
not held on sidings more than a very few minutes. The 
sidings are much longer than train lengths, and in many 
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Replaces Double Track on the Milwaukee 


instances the train using the siding does not stop when 
making a meet. 


Interlockings Replaced 


At Paralta, a mechanical interlocking was in service 
at a junction of the main line with a secondary line ex- 
tending north to Calmar, Iowa. As part of the improve- 
ments, this interlocking was eliminated, and a section 
of the old second main was used to move the junction 
westward 1,432 ft. to a new junction switch which is 
operated by a new electric switch machine, and this 
machine, as well as signals at this junction, are part of 
the new C.T.C. system. 

At Delmar there was previously an automatic inter- 
locking to protect a crossing of a single-track secondary 
line with the double-track main line. Track changes were 
made to eliminate this crossing and the interlocking, 
when changing the main line from double to single track. 
At Browns there was formerly a main track switch from 
the main line to an old line via Elk River. In the new 
arrangement, this switch is connected to the siding. 

These track layouts as revised include power-operated 
switches at the ends of double track at Dove and Green 
Island, at the junction at Paralta, and at the two ends 
of six sidings. These switches and signals at these loca- 
tions are controlled from the C.T.C. machine in the dis- 
patcher’s office. The system includes signals for train 
operation by signal indication, not only on the single- 
track between Green Island and Dove, but also for train 
operation in both directions on both tracks on the 5 
miles between Dove and Marion yard. 


Signaling Arrangements 


Single-direction automatic block signaling including 
upper-quadrant semaphores was previously in service on 
the double-track main line. This signaling included con- 
ventional d.c. track circuits and line-wire control circuits. 
When making the recent improvements, all this old 
signaling was replaced. The new signals are the search- 
light type, and the track circuits are the coded type. 

When using the C.T.C. control to clear a signal for a 
station-to-station train movement, a preliminary opera- 
tion in the field is to cause the track circuits to feed from 
one siding to the next, in the direction opposite to the 
train movement. Thus all local signal controls are ac- 
complished by track circuits without line wire circuits. 
After a train departs, the track circuits are normally 
energized by steady energy. 

The intermediate signals are arranged as double loca- 
tions, and are spaced approximately 2.5 to 3 miles 
apart depending on the overall distance between sidings. 
The signals including those at the sidings and _ inter- 
mediates are controlled to display three aspects, and 
controls are arranged for following train movements 
in a station-to-station block, the same as in conventional 
absolute permissive block signaling. 

This installation of C.T.C. was planned and constructed 
by signal forces of the railroad under the direction of 
L. B. Porter, superintendent telegraph and signals. The 
major items of equipment were furnished by the Union 
Switch & Signal Co. 

































Looking forward in the observation-lounge 


New Sleeping Cars for Super Chief’ 


Three types of all-room cars for the Santa Fe include bedroom- 
roomette, drawing-room-compartment-bedroom cars, and ob- 
servation sleepers built by the American Car & Foundry Co. 


Three types of sleeping cars for the newly equipped 
“Super Chief” of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe are 
among those which are being built for that road by the 
American Car & Foundry Co. These are an observation- 
sleeping car in which are four drawing rooms_and one 
double bedroom; 15 cars each containing four bed- 
rooms, four compartments and two drawing rooms; and 
13 cars, each with six bedrooms and ten roomettes. In 
general exterior appearance these cars conform to the 


dome lounge cars and diners.” 
Observation-Sleeping Car 


At the front end of the observation-sleeping car is 
a lobby flanked by service lockers and a general toilet. 


*These cars, built by the Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing Company, 
were described in Railway Age of February 19. 
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This extends to the side corridor, from the front end 
of which opens a double bedroom. This has accom- 
modations for two passengers, utilizing a convertible 
sofa-bed placed crosswise and an upper berth. A folding 
washstand and a tilting retracting hopper are part of 
this room’s equipment. 

Four spacious drawing rooms are arranged along 
the same side of the car. These can accommodate three 
perso:s each, They are arranged in pairs with a door 
between, making possible a suite for six persons. 

Each drawing room is equipped with a convertible 
sofa bed, an upper berth and a folding roomette-type 
wall bed. In addition, there are two folding lounge 
chairs in each room which can be stored under the fold- 
ing wall bed at night. An enclosed lavatory and hopper 
are housed in the annex for each drawing room. 

The observation lounge occupies the rear end of the 
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A bedroom interior with permanent lavatory and folding hopper A drawing-room in the daytime 





A compartment seen from an adjoining bedroom with partition folded 
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Leoking from a compartment toward a bedroom with the berths down 


car and has a length of about 24 ft. inside. The furni- 
ture in this room consists of 12 lounge chairs furnished 
by Karpen which have foam-rubber cushions, back and 
arm rests. They are upholstered with Goodall-Sanford 
Super-Needlepoint, eight of them in red and four in 
electra green fabric. 

These chairs are arranged six on each side of the car, 
tapering toward the rounded end. 

There are two Karpen built-in diagonal seats of wood 
construction with foam-rubber cushion and back and a 
base faced with stainless steel. These are capable of seat- 
ing two persons each and are placed on each side of the 
lounge near the forward partition. They are covered 
with electra green upholstery. At each pair of seats there 
is a triangular table having a pearlescent gray Formica 
top. 

Between the drawing-room partition and one of the 
diagonal seats there is a grayed oak writing desk and 
chair facing the side of the car. A magazine rack of 
grayed oak occupies the central part of the partition and 
a swinging door separates the passageway from the 
lounge section. A complement of five smoking stands, 
mail box, and decorative lithographs are provided in 
this room. 

Mohawk carpet in the passageway is rust color, but 
in the lounge it is turquoise. The color scheme in the 
lounge is green on the dado, pier panels, frieze panels, 
and passageway door, while the ceiling is in blue. The 
bulkhead is covered with green Kalistron. In the pass- 
ageway the ceiling and walls are gray enamel, except the 
doors leading to the drawing rooms which are green. 
The wainscot and passageway partition to window cap- 
ping height are covered with gray Kalistron. Two of 
the drawing rooms are painted gray and two of them in 
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The lavatory and hopper are permanent in the drawing-room annex 


green, the latter having blue ceilings. The observation 
room windows have Venetian blinds furnished by the 
Ajax Consolidated Company, while other windows are 
equipped with Adams & Westlake curtains of Goodall- 
Sanford Loomcord backed with Pantasote. 


Bedroom-Roomette Cars 


A short center aisle leads from the doorway of the 
13 bedroom-roomette cars, with the porter’s roomette 
on one side and lockers on the other. Six bedrooms are 
placed along one side of the car, taking up approximate- 
ly half the length of the body, with a side passageway 
opposite. The entire arrangement is compactly designed 
to allow maximum accommodations in a restricted floor 
space. Three of the bedrooms have a convertible sofa- 
bed placed crosswise of the car. Over this is a standard 
upper berth. 

Each of the other three bedrooms has a short cross- 
wise seat and a longitudinal seat, with a back that folds 
down from the partition to form a lower berth. Over this 
is an upper berth of the ceiling type. A folding chair 
gives additional daytime seating. Each of the bedrooms 
has an individual annex enclosing the toilet and lava- 
tory facilities. There is a wardrobe in the corner of each 
bedroom, and all rooms have individual air-condition- 
ing inlets, lights, mirrors, fans, etc., for passenger con- 
venience and comfort. Between the bedrooms of each 
pair there is a folding partition so that the two rooms 
can be made en swite if desired. 

The remainder of the car comprises ten roomettes, 
five on each side. Each roomette has a folding bed re- 
cessed into the partition, a felding lavatory, hopper and 
wardrobe. A sliding door covered with a curtain com- 
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The compartment annex (left) has a folding lavatory. 
The back-up control and warning equipment (right) includes 


municates with the center aisle at each roomette. At the 
non-vestibule end there is a laundry locker on one side 
of the aisle and a general toilet opposite. 

Four of the bedrooms are upholstered with rose color 
fabric. The ceilings are blue and the walls green. The 
remaining two rooms have green upholstery with gray 
ceilings, walls and partitions. Six of the roomettes have 
green upholstery and gray ceiling, walls and partitions, 
while the other four have rose upholstery, blue ceiling 
and green walls and partitions. The exterior is unpain- 
ted except for the black lettering. 


Drawing Room-Compartment-Bedroom Cars 


A total of ten sleeping rooms accommodating two per- 
sons each in the bedrooms and compartments and three 
in each drawing room occupy one side of the car, with 
a continuous passageway along the opposite side. Stor- 
age lockers, porter’s quarters, and a toilet are placed 
at the ends. 

There are four bedrooms, each equipped with a cross- 
wise convertible sofa bed and a standard upper berth. 
In this room there is a stationary lavatory and a tilting 
hopper. 

Also, there are four compartments, each having 
a longitudinal seat with back to fold down with the bed 
which forms a lower berth. An upper berth of the con- 
ventional ceiling type is over it. The compartments are 
larger than the bedrooms and have also a folding lounge 
chair, folding lavatory, and toilet annex. 

Two drawing rooms are the largest rooms in this car. 
Each has a convertible sofa bed placed crosswise, with 
a berth over it, plus a roomette type berth that comes 
out of the partition. Two folding lounge chairs, arranged 
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a back-up brake valve, a pneumatic horn, a train-signal 


valve, and back-up light switch 





near the windows during the daytime, can be stored un- 
der this bed at night. An annex with hopper and lava- 
tory enclosed is provided. 

Some of the compartments are finished in light gray. 
Others are green with blue ceiling, while gray predomi- 
nates on the outside walls of the passageway and bed- 
room partitions. The exterior is unpainted, except for 
the black lettering. 

Three bedrooms and three compartments are arranged 
in pairs so that a bedroom and a compartment, separat- 
ed by a folding partition, can be occupied en suite. The 
remaining bedroom and compartment can be arranged 
en suite, each with one of the drawing rooms. Com- 
munication is through a door in the permanent partition. 

The porter’s roomette has one seat with a back that 
folds down with the wall type bed. Seats and wall pads 
are upholstered with Goodall-Sanford Super-Needle- 
point of rose in half the rooms and green in the remain- 
der. All carpet is Beck & Blatchford gray Mohawk. 

The cars are all 85 ft. long over the buffers, with truck 
centers 59 ft. 6 in. apart. The height of the floor is the 
standard 4 ft. 3 in. and the top of the roof 13 ft. 6 in. 
above the top of the rail. The cross-section of the cars 
follows the Association of American Railroads standard 
contour and the overall width over the side sills is 10 ft. 

The car bodies are of girder type construction, em- 
ploying low-alloy high-tensile steel as the principal ma- 
terial of construction. The exterior sheathing is of 
stainless steel with flat surfaces between the windows 
and on the ends and fluted moldings over the letter 
boards and below the windows on the sides. These are 
applied to the framing with self-tapping screws. 

The principal members of the underframes are A.A.R. 
rolled Z section center sills, reinforced on both bottom 
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flanges, and the Commonwealth integral cast-steel com- 
bination bolster and platform end sill, including the 
draft-gear and buffer-mechanism housing. There are two 
side-sill members, one a rolled Z section attached to the 
cross members of the underframe by welding; the other, 
an angle section supplementary sill attached by welding 
to the post members of the sideframe. Cross members of 





The Estimated Weights (Lb.) of the Sleeping Cars for the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe “Super Chief’ 


Oe eS one eens, Ir ey 142,600 
Bedroom-reomette car deep bein ited th & 05'S) x <i 4a 149,500 
Drawing-room-compartment-bedroom car ........seceeeeecesess 150,750 


A vestibule end 








the underframe are welded channel sections. Floor beams 
are pressed Z-shapes. Stampings from the webs reduce 
the weight of the cross members. Both welding and 
riveting are employed in assembling the underframe. 
The side frames, which carry the vertical- loads, 
consist of plate, rail and sill horizontal members, to all of 
which the Z-section posts are welded. The letter board 
and lower side sheet are low-alloy high-tensile steel. The 
flat stainless-steel sheets over the pier panels are riveted 
directly to the side posts. The main end posts are 8-in. 
28-lb. carbon-steel I sections, reinforced with 1%-in. 
shear plates. All end framing is attached to an end plate 
of antitelescoping design built up of low-alloy high-ten- 
sile steel plate and angles at the vestibule end. At the 
blind ends all cars, except the observation-sleeping car, 
have end plates of 10-in. 15-lb. channels. The roof is 
formed of light-gage stainless-steel sheets riveted to the 
pressed Z shape carlines. It is assembled as a unit and 
its side plates are attached to the side frames by rivet- 
ing. 

Floors are of the Keystone type. The Keystone is zinc 
grip steel and is covered with Tucolith lightweight com- 
position flooring. 

The car bodies are insulated with Jehns-Manville 
Stonefelt, 3 in. thick, applied to all interior surfaces of 
the car body. The inside finish is composed principally 
of aluminum sheets. These form the headlinings, wains- 
cot, pier panels, and end linings. The flat ceilings, as 
well as all partitions, are of Haskelite aluminum-faced 
plywood. 

Windows are Adams & Westlake aluminum breather 
type sash glazed with Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company’s 
safety glass inside and clear plate glass outside. The end 
doors are of steel construction, stainless on the exterior. 
The upper section is closed with 14-in. laminated glass. 
They are arranged for future application of National 
Pneumatic door operators. Electric locker doors are 
aluminum. All other interior doors are metal-covered 
plywood. The vestibule side doors are stainless steel, 
Dutch type, with the upper section glazed with 14-in. 
laminated glass. The pivoted vestibule steps have four 
treads and operate in conjunction with the O.M. Edwards 
trap door. 

Buffers on all cars, except the rear end of the ob- 
servation-sleeper, are the built-up type with side-stem 
springs and center stems and are carried on the end 
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The all-coil-spring truck has a wheel base of 9 ft. 
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structure by adjustable suspension rods. The lower buff- 
ing mechanism is Miner B-18X. A Fowler improved 
upper buffer is also installed. Couplers are American 
Steel Foundry controlled slack Type E. Couplers and 
yokes are of high-tensile steel. The uncoupling device 
operates from both sides of the car. Draft gears are 
Miner A-4X-B, 

All diaphragms are the Morton two-fold type with 
U folds. In conformity with Santa Fe practice, no contour 
closers are used between the cars. 


Electrical Equipment 


The electrical system is powered by a Safety 10-kw. 
40-volt generator driven by a 5-in. flat belt from the 
car-axle pulley. Current is accumulated in a set of Exide, 
1,294-amp.hr. batteries, housed in two battery boxes 
suspended from the underframe. Generator and lamp 
regulators also were supplied by the Safety Car Heat- 
ing & Lighting Co. as were the relays and switchboards. 

The cars have the Lundy electro-mechanical circulat- 
ing drinking-water system. A faucet alcove and Dixie 
cup dispenser are located in the annex of each drawing 
room and compartment and the lavatory in bedrooms. 

Luminator lighting fixtures include incandescent lights 
installed in the vestibules, passageways, and in the sleep- 
ing rooms for individual mirrors and berths, and fluor- 
escent ceiling fixtures for the main lighting in each room 
and in the observation lounge of the observation-sleep- 
ing car. A white incandescent night light is installed as 
part of the main lamp. Power for the fluorescent lights 
is derived from a Safety 2,000-watt motor alternator 
operating on 32 volts d.c., with an output of 120 volts a.c. 

The cars are wired for music, and the Capehart-Farns- 
worth radio and public-address system. Connections are 
made between cars by Pyle-National receptacles and 
jumpers. 

Heating is provided by the Vapor thermostatically 
controlled zone system of unit copper fin radiation with 
loop equipment, supplemented by an overhead heating 
unit built into the air-conditioning system. The main 
train line is of 24%-in. extra-heavy steel pipe insulated 
with Johns-Manville asbestos sponge-felted pipe cover- 
ing of 20-gage galvanized steel. 

Air conditioning of the Carrier steam-ejector type was 
furnished by the Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., in- 
cluding a six-ton refrigeration unit and _ pull-through 
type air-conditioning unit with Vapor control panel and 
thermostats. 

Air is distributed to the various parts of the car by 
insulated stainless steel ducts. Anemostat air diffusers 
deliver air to the sleeping rooms and passageways. Two 
fresh-air intakes equipped with Farr filters, are located 
over the vestibule. The recirculated air is taken from in- 
side the car through Uni-flo grills. 

On all cars, except the drawing-room-compartment- 
bedroom cars, Westinghouse air brake equipment is 
installed, using the modified HSC control with a generator- 
type speed governor. On six of the drawing-room-com- 
partment-bedroom cars the HSC system with electro- 
pneumatic straight-air control with AP decelostats is 
employed. The other nine have a modified HSC control 
the same as the other car types. Arrangements have been 
made for future application of electro-pneumatic 


straight-air control on all cars. 

The air reservoirs are of lightweight steel and the 
brake pipe is hard copper tubing with sweated copper 
fittings. For connections to valves and reservoirs flanged 
fittings, with threaded connections to facilitate discon- 
necting, are used. 
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A hand brake of the Peacock type furnished by the 
National Brake Company is applied, with an inside wheel 
only -at the vestibule end of the car. The conductor’s 
valve and signal equipment were supplied by Westing- 
house. 


Trucks 


The trucks are General Steel Castings Corporation 
four-wheel type of 9 ft. wheel base, with I beam equal- 
izers. They are equipped with bolster anchors, inverted 
center plates, Miner locking center pins, bolster-roll 
stabilizers, Houde vertical and lateral shock absorbers, 
brake-beam stabilizers, and Santa Fe standard side bear- 
ings. 

The frames and bolsters are of cast nickel steel. 
Applications are made of Gatke center-plate side seg- 
ments and U. S. rubber inserts under the center plates 
and at the bolster end bumpers. Fabreeka is applied un- 
der the body side bearings. 

Wheels, 3614-in. in diameter with A.A.R. cylindrical 
treads, are mounted on 6-in. by 11-in. straight-center 
axles machined all over and ground on journal surfaces. 
Timken roller bearings and boxes are fitted on all axles. 
Four journal boxes are arranged for Westinghouse de- 
celostats and one for speed governor control. All are 
equipped with hot-box odor alarms. 

Double coil springs are silicon-manganese steel. Two 
brake cylinders on each truck operate the Simplex unit 
cylinder clasp brake, delivering a total braking power of 
250 per cent of the light weight of the car at 100 ib. 
cylinder pressure. 
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Above—tTarafa, Cuba’s most important sugar exporting port, has a storing 
capacity of over 2,000,000 bags of that commodity. Left—A portion of the 
Consolidated’s yard in Camaguey. Facing page—Consolidated’s enginehouse in 
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Camaguey 


Merger of Principal Cuban Railroads 
Urged by International Bank 


Rchdbilnntion and merger, under private management, 
of the Consolidated of Cuba and the United of Havana, 
which together constitute substantially the entire public 
service railroad system of Cuba, were urgently recom- 
mended in a recent report of a technical survey mission 
sponsored by the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. Francis Adams Truslow, president of 
the New York Curb Exchange, was chief of the mission, 
which was sent, at the request of the Cuban government, 
to make a comprehensive survey of the island’s economy 
to determine its full potentialities and to make specific 
proposals for future development. Because of the urgency 
of Cuba’s railroad situation, an advance report on rail- 
roads (on which this article is based), was submitted 
to the bank for transmittal to the president of Cuba be- 
fore completion of the entire report. The importance of 
prompt action on the railroad problem was emphasized 
in the mission’s report because, it said: “There is a real 
possibility that the 1951 sugar crop may not be ade- 
quately handled and a probability that transport service 
required for the 1952 crop may not be available.” 
Railroads of Cuba, the report explains, may be divided 
into two classes: (1) Numerous private lines, with total 
trackage of about 12,645 kilometers, created and operated 
primarily to convey sugar cane from fields to grinding 
mills, and (2) the public service railroads, with total 
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trackage of 4,825 kilometers, all but 791 kilometers of 
which are owned by Consolidated and United. Through 
three operating subsidiaries—the Cuba, the Cuba North- 
ern and the Guantanamo & Western—Consolidated con- 
trols the public service railroad system east of Santa 
Clara (see map), comprising about 1,900 kilometers of 
trackage. United owns, directly and through several sub- 
sidiaries, approximately 2,200 kilometers of trackage 
west of Santa Clara. This system has been under 
operating control and direction of an interventor of the 
Cuban government since June 10, 1949. Virtually all 
trackage of both carriers is standard gage. 

The private railroads are to some extent available for 
non-sugar transportation, although they are essentially 
adjuncts of the sugar properties and not public service 
lines. 


Relationship to Sugar 


The public service railroads also are extremely 
clesely related to the sugar industry. The tonnage of 
sugar cane moved each year by the major public service 
railroads is equal to 25 per cent of all cane ground on 
the island for sugar and molasses. The principal public 
service railroads also hauled over 4,100,000 metric tons 
of raw sugar during the fiscal year 1948, compared with 
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an aggregate export of raw sugar of 5,900,000 metric 
tons. 

Historically and geographically, the development of 
Cuba’s public service railroad operations is closely allied 
with the island’s sugar industry. In the case of United, the 
small railroads which eventually became part of the 
present network had as their principal objective the 
traffic potential of the various sugar districts in the move- 
ment of products of the industry to the ports, such as 
Havana, Matanzas and Cardenas. Similarly, Consoli- 
dated, made up of operating carriers of more recent 
origin, is laid out principally for conveying sugar in- 
dustry products to the major ports it serves, among the 
most important of which are Nuevitas and Antilla on 
the north coast and Santiago de Cuba, Santa Cruz del 
Sur and Casilda on the south coast. The tonnage of cane 
hauled on these railroads averaged, over the last 20 
years, approximately 25 per cent of all sugar cane ground 
in Cuba. This relationship prevailed substantially un- 
changed through years of prosperity and depression, 
peace and war. 


Additional Traffic Statistics 


The traffic in sugar cane is not the only phase of the 
sugar industry in which these railroads occupy an im- 
portant role. This fact is especially striking when traffic 
statistics are expressed in terms of ton-kilometers. During 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1949, on the two principal 
operating railroads of the Consolidated network—the 
Cuba and the Cuba Northern—sugar cane constituted 
only about one-tenth the ton-kilometers of revenue freight, 
but raw sugar and other sugar products, making up only 
slightly more than one-fourth of the tonnage carried, 
accounted for over a third of the ton-kilometers. In the 
case of these products, generally carried to ports for 
export, the average distance hauled was about 88 kilom- 
eters. Of the combined 1948-49 traffic of these two rail- 
roads, over 80 per cent of the aggregate tonnage of 
revenue freight came from that industry. Of the total 
ton-kilometers of revenue freight, about 45 per cent was 
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accounted for by sugar cane, raw sugar and products of 
the sugar industry. 

Revenue freight carried by the Cuba and the C.N. 
during the fiscal year 1948-49 totaled 1,647,000 metric 
tons. Although this tonnage represented less than one- 
fifth the total tons of revenue freight, the classes of 
trafic included accounted for riearly 55 per cent of the 
ton-kilometers produced by the railroads during the year. 
The significance of this lies in the fact that the freight 
carried, apart from that of the sugar industry, moved 
on the railroads an average of 195 kilometers. 

Despite the relatively low revenue per ton received by 
the railroads for carrying cane and cane products, some- 
what over one-half the aggregate freight revenue of Con- 
solidated and United is derived from that class of freight. 
Manufactured products account for the next largest por- 
tion of freight revenue, amounting, in the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1948 (the latest year for which com- 
plete tonnage and revenue figures are available), to 
$5,521,000, equal to 18 per cent of total freight revenue. 
Table 1 gives complete statistics on freight tonnage and 
revenues of the two roads for that fiscal year. 

The recent war diminished Cuba’s supplies of gasoline. 
motor vehicles and tires and increased concentration on 
Havana as the main port, because of limited naval con- 
voy. It is not safe, the report emphasized, to assume that 
the impact of another war would be different. Curtail- 
ment of highway transport and concentration of traffic 
on Havana increased the dependence of Cuba on rail 





Table i 

Freight Metric Percentage of total Revenue 

revenue tons Freight Metric per 
Class of freight 1,000’ s) revenue tons ton 
Cane and cane products $16,151 18,513 53.5 80.6 $0.87 
Agricultural products 1,683 604 5.6 2.6 2.78 
Animals and products 1,115 251 3.7 1.1 4.45 
Forest products 1,806 803 6.0 » 2.24 
Mineral products 1,651 761 5.5 3.3 2.17 
Manufactured products 5,521 1,501 18.3 6.6 3.67 
Miscellaneous and I.c.!. 2,257 534 7.4 2.3 4.22 
Totals $30,184 22,967 100.0 100.0 $1.31 
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transportation. Some of the sharp increase in passenger 
and freight traffic during the war period must be at- 
tributed to an increase in the average sugar crop, but 
available figures indicate that factor was too small to 
be the determining factor. 


Status of Track and Equipment 


During the past 10 years Consolidated and United have 
spent $112,258,455 for maintenance and improvement of 
tracks and equipment. These expenditures have not per- 
mitted achievement of modern, or even relatively modern 
equipment and, in the case of United, have not served 
to keep its tracks abreast of adequate maintenance sched- 
ules. Both systems suffer from the high costs and in- 
efficiency of over-age steam locomotives, antiquated pas- 
senger cars and insufficient and obsolete freight equip- 
ment, the report states. In addition, as indicated, United’s 
trackage suffers materially from deferred maintenance, 
and very large expenditures (estimated between $5,000,- 
000 and $10,000,000, depending upon extent of work 
done), must be made to bring its tracks up to serviceable 
condition, in addition to current and continuing main- 
tenance. This condition is serious and immediate and 
may not be too long postponed if service is to continue, 
it is pointed out. Consolidated’s locomotives are said to 
be maintained in good condition, considering their age. 
United has 79 locomotives 40 years old or more. Con- 
solidated has no locomotive over 40 years old. Because 
of the greater age, much less modern shops and lack of 
supplies and “currently less effective management,” 
United’s maintenance is described as much inferior to 
that of Consolidated. 

Excluding a relatively few units purchased in the past 
few years, the rolling stock of both systems would not 
pass inspection on interchange on United States rail- 
roads, according to the report. It would be wholly un- 
warranted to scrap all equipment, but both systems, it 
says, must be placed in a position to begin immediately 
a program of replacing steam power with diesel-electric 
locomotives and the cars with new or good second-hand 
units. Consolidated’s principal locomotive and car repair 
shops, at Camaguey, are of permanent construction and 
in good condition. The principal United shops are in 
Havana. Occupying potentially valuable real estate, their 
operation, says the report, is made additionally difficult 
by their presence in a turbulent labor area, encroachment 
on their sites for highway development and lack of ade- 


quate supplies or tools. Improvement of United’s shop 
facilities and their eventual transfer, under a program 
of railroad consolidation, to a more centralized point, 
is listed as of pressing importance. 

According to the mission’s investigators, both systems 
are overcapitalized in relation to present reasonably fore- 
seeable earning power or real estate value. Funded debt 
of the Consolidated system amounts to about $22,000,000. 
It might in time be retired, but some compromise and 
settlement of interest obligations to lower carrying 
charges should be effected, they assert. The preferred 
stock burden (approximately $40,000,000, of which $30,- 
000,000 carries 6 per cent cumulative dividends in ar- 
rears for almost 20 years), is “unrealistic.” The United 
situation, subject to receivership in England and _inter- 
ventorship in Cuba, is reported even more hopeless in 
terms of present capitalization. Total capital and deferred 
interest totaled on May 8, 1950, about £36,432,000, of 
which over £14,000,000 represented interest arrears. 
Both railroads have been adversely affected, says the re- 
port, by performing services for various branches of the 
Cuban government for which payment was not made. 
Private financing to permit United to recover control of 
its railroad and begin a program of rehabilitation is not 
considered likely. 

The report clearly recognizes that one of the most 
serious problems faced by the public service railroads is 
the growing competition of motor trucks and buses. This 
competition has been most adverse to United’s operations. 
While the central highway traverses practically the entire 
length of Cuba (see map), providing an artery for 
motor vehicle traffic throughout the territory, the prin- 
cipal development of other major highways has centered 
in the area west of Santa Clara and more especially in 
the provinces of Havana and Matanzas. Thus, the seri- 
ousness of highway competition to the railroads relates 
principally to the traffic and revenue of United. It has 
been estimated that by 1948 as much as 21 per cent, 
about 9,500,000 metric tons, of the total internal freight 
trafic was carried in highway trucks. This highway 
freight was about 78 per cent more than the freight 
traffic of all the country’s public service railroads, ex- 
cluding cane and its products. 

In Cuba, as in other countries where truck transport 
is important, motor truck carriers have been selective 
in the types of freight for which they compete, the report 
indicates. “Specifically,” it says, “the truckers generally 
leave to the railroads the bulky, heavy and low revenue 
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types of freight and seek to compete most actively for 
the ‘cream of the traffic’ producing the highest revenues 
per ton. This practice is of paramount significance be- 
cause of the virtually unregulated development of high- 
way carriers in Cuba.” 

It is estimated that nearly 64 per cent of all intercity 
passengers travel by bus, compared with 34 per cent 
by train. Notwithstanding the heavy inroads of bus 
competition, passenger operations of the public service 
railroads are still of vital importance to the Cuban econ- 
omy. In large areas of the nation, either because of 
complete absence of roads or the inability of buses to 
operate on existing roads during the rainy season, the 
movement of passengers is possible only by train. In 
addition, because of the need to transport large numbers 
of migratory workers for the sugar industry and other 
enterprises, the economy of Cuba depends upon the 
capacity of public service railroads to provide reliable 
and economic passenger service. Substitution of bus- 
truck transport for rail transport of cane and cane prod- 
ucts alone would require tremendous expenditures for 
new highways and equipment, the survey showed. “Fac- 
tors of time and organization, apart from such costs and 
other considerations,” the report says on this subject, 
“would in themselves introduce impossible barriers to 
the idea of total substitution.” 

Both railroad systems have been faced with increas- 
ingly heavy labor costs. In 1940 Consolidated’s payroll 
was $2,990,051 and in 1948 $12,624,258. Of the latter 
figure, $3,449,506 was attributable to an increase in the 
number of employees, and $6,184,700 to wage increases. 
The report observes that the labor cost problem could 
probably be overcome without reducing the level of 
wages if management were able to employ only such 
labor it needs, of the type it needs and in the places it 
is needed and could also discharge unsatisfactory. em- 
ployees and retire those who are over-age. What are 
termed artificial restrictions on sea ferry and sea train 
operations and on bulk handling of sugar and other 
freight have seriously affected traffic which might other- 
wise flow through Cuba’s ports. Port labor, representing 
only a small portion of all Cuban employees, has con- 
sistently opposed mechanical methods for reducing the 
costs of freight transfer at ports, according to the report, 
and has obtained almost “incredibly high wage rates and 
has imposed various forms of featherbedding as offsets 
to such bulk handling and transfer as have been intro- 
duced.” 

It is recommended that a thorough survey be made 
of actual and potential traffic, including a review of vari- 
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One of twelve of the Budd Company’s rail diesel cars ordered by the Consolidated. The first two went 
into main-line service on January 30. Some will replace old equipment and a few will provide new service 














ous proposals for adjusting passenger and freight rates, 
particularly rates applicable to sugar and related prod- 
ucts. Government subsidies, the report says, will not 
solve the railroad problem, but would only tend to hide 
it, encourage inefhicient operation and pass on the cost 
of inefficiency as a charge against whatever other enter- 
prises in Cuba are profitable and therefore taxable. Na- 
tionalization “is not likely to provide a solution to the 
basic problems, and on the contrary is likely to encourage 
less efficient management and a consequent and con- 
tinuing heavy drain on the productive life of Cuba.” 


Other Recommendations 


In addition to the recommendation that United and 
Consolidated be combined into a new company and op- 
erated, under private management, as a single system, 
the report concludes with these specific recommendations: 
That the individual sugar companies acquire a substantial 
minority interest and participation in control of the new 
company by purchase from it for cash of the necessary 
shares; and that the Cuban government give full support 
to reorganization and provide reasonable assurances 
about payment of existing obligations, payment for new 
services, conditions of employment, conditions of com- 
petition with other forms of transport and other matters 
necessary to permit the new company to carry out a 
program of rehabilitation and to operate on a self- 
sustaining basis. 

Each railroad, it is suggested, should appoint a rep- 
resentative to a reorganization committee. These indi- 
viduals should select a third to represent those sugar mill 
owners interested in developing and participating in the 
proposed reorganization. The committee should promptly 
obtain an engineering survey of present installations and 
equipment needs and a survey of existing and potential 
traffic. An independent firm of financial advisers should 
prepare a detailed consolidation plan providing an ap- 
propriate capital structure. Provided sugar mill owners 
participate substantially and the government gives ap- 
propriate assurances, the reorganized company, the report 
says, should be able to raise sufficient capital, either at 
home or abroad, to make reorganization a success. The 
International Bank, it is suggested, should be consulted 
by the reorganization committee soon after its formation 
“because it may appear necessary or desirable . . . to 
seek a loan from the bank to assist in the rehabilitation 
program, [and] also because the bank may be in a 
position to give the committee impartial advice in con- 
nection with its work.” 
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Is the Railroad Inspector Necessary? 


PirrsBurRGH 19, Pa. 


To THE Epitor: 

Inis will refer to your editorial on page 45 of the 
September 9, 1950, issue of Railway Age, which has re- 
cently been called to my attention. I am quite sure that 
the author of the statement contained in the editorial is not 
taking into consideration why railroads send their own men 
into car-building shops to inspect, or employ expert in- 
spection services which are offered by inspection bureaus 
who have had a lifetime experience inspecting this com- 
modity. 

The writer has inspected or has directed the inspection 
of well over a half million railroad freight cars built in every 
car-building plant, and in some railroad shops in this 
country and in Canada during the past 45 years. There is 
very little difference in the manufacturing procedure or 
quality of workmanship turned out by any of them. 

Most of the men are paid by piecework and, where 
piecework systems are a part of the manufacturing proce- 
dure, complete and thorough inspection is highly necessary, 
and it should be done by someone entirely divorced 
from production controls of the manufacturing plant. The 
100 per cent inspection procedure in the automobile and 
truck-building industry is without doubt one reason for 
its success, and it is one reason why the industry can “war- 
ranty” their product. 

Experience has proved, without fear of contradiction, 
that this complete inspection is necessary. Whether it is 
provided by the manufacturer (independent of production 
controls) or by the buyer is of little importance, assuming 
that it is an experienced inspection, conducted by com- 
petent men. 

Leaving aside fer the moment the necessity for testing 
and inspecting the component parts that are built into a 
car, such as wheels, axles, bearings, springs, castings, struc- 
tural steel and other commodities which may not be given 
100 per cent inspection and testing by their producers, it 
takes a crew of four or five men per trick to inspect freight 
cars properly during their process of assembly and progress 
through the car-building shop. 

Wheel seats on axles and wheel bores must be properly 
prepared within certain tolerances, or there will be an 
improper fit between the axle and the wheel, resulting 
sometimes in the car throwing its wheel when it gets hot 
on a downgrade. Recording pressure gages have been 
found to be “fixed.” The manufacturer’s “guarantee” might 
replace this wheel and axle, but who would reimburse 
the railroad for the damage caused by a wreck which 
might happen if the car throws its wheel? 

Improperly burnished axle journals, or poor fit of 
bearings, or inferior waste may result in a hot box, and 
frequently do. The manufacturer’s “guarantee” might pro- 
vide new axles and new bearings, but who reimburses the 
railroad for the cost of cutting these hot-box cars out of a 
train, with its attendant penalties? 

Too much side-bearing clearance may cause excessive 
rocking, with its attendant dangers on straight track, and 
frequently does, and too little side-bearing clearance may 
cause derailments on curves, and frequently does. A manu- 
facturer’s “guarantee” might remedy the condition of the 
car, but who would reimburse the railroad company for 
the loss that it might incur due to sideswiping or derail- 
ments? 
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A modern box car has approximately 9,000 Ib. of lumber 
built into it. Most lumber has 20 per cent moisture in it 
when it is delivered to the car-building plant. Frequently 
lumber containing this percentage of moisture is built into 
the car, and the car is light-weighed in this condition, so 
the box car contains 1,800 Ib. of water in its light weight. 

During its early service days a large percentage of this 
moisture dries out, let’s say down to 10 per cent, which 
is a very conservative figure, but every time this car is 
loaded and weighed there will be one half of this 1,800 lb., 
or 900 lb. of lading, which the railroad would be carry- 
ing free. To what extent would the manufacturer’s “guaran- 
tee” reimburse the railroad for this loss of revenue? 

Shrinking out of floor boards and lining and improper 
fit of grain strips result in openings through which lading 
can filter, with resultant loss and possible damage suits 
against the railroad. Would the manufacturer's “guarantee” 
protect the railroad here? Hardly. 

In riveted construction the best engineering practice 
calls for the parts in contact to be coated with paint. It 
makes messy handling for the workmen and they fre- 
quently avoid it unless they are watched. Its omission 
means early corrosion at such places, consequently early 
depreciation. How would a manufacturer’s “guarantee” func- 
tion here? 

A coat of paint can cover a multitude of sins, and fre- 
quently does, unless the steel is thoroughly cleaned before 
the paint is applied. This means early deterioration of the 
paint coat with resultant corrosion and high depreciation 
costs. Car builders will repaint a car if it is caught before 
it leaves their plant, but I have never heard of a case 
where they repainted a car after it was delivered to the 
railroad. 

Inspection of brake equipment is highly important, and 
it is always done, but how often are the brake shoes taken 
off and the brake travel measured, unless there is an in- 
spector on the job who knows his business? Perhaps after 
a time there are “no brakes” on this car. Does the manu- 
facturer’s “guarantee” take care of a situation like this? 
Hold on to your hat! 

Brake steps, handholds, ladders and other safety devices 
are covered by strict rules. They are supposed to be tho- 
roughly checked, and they are where there is an indepen- 
dent inspector on the job. Where they are found to be 
faulty, who defends the railroad from the penalties in- 
volved. or who defends the railroad from damage suits when 
men are injured? Does the manufacturer’s “guarantee” func- 
tion here? I think not. 

There are many other features of car assembly and car 
building which should be carefully watched. I have men- 
tioned only a few of them, and this is not an indictment of 
car builders. It is a criticism of a system. The automotive 
industry early recognized it and took steps to correct it. 

If the freight-car builders want to sell freight cars on a 
manufacturers’ “guarantee,” they should institute a 100 per 
cent inspection service in their own plants (where their in- 
spection service at present is sketchy, to say the least). 
reporting direct to the top management and entirely di- 
vorced from foreman control. They will also have to con- 
vince the car buyer that this is so; otherwise, the car buyer 
will feel it necessary to send his own men into the plant 
or to employ the expert services of others who make a spe- 


cialty of this field. 


A. R. ELtts, 


Chairman of the Board, Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory 
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Retroactive Mail Pay Put Last Year's 
Net Operating Income Above $1 Billion 


1.C.C. bureau’s “Monthly Comment” notes that reported figure of 
$1,040 million was largest since 1944; other articles on 1950 accident 
and efficiency records, effect of average load on car supply, and 
growth of trucking on main rural highways 


Inclusion in 1950 accounts of retro- 
active mail pay applicable to a pe- 
riod of nearly four years brought last 
years net railway operating income 
of Class I line-haul railroads above $1 
billion. This was pointed up by the 
Bureau of Transport Economics and 
Statistics of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the latest issue of its 
“Monthly Comment,” which also in- 
cluded articles on 1950 accident and 
operating-efficiency records, effect of 
average load on car supply, and 
growth of trucking on main rural 
highways. 

The 1950 net railway operating in- 
come was $1,040 million, but retroac- 
tive mail pay in last year’s gross to- 
taled $148.7 million, of which only 
$41.7 million was applicable to 1950. 
The remaining $107 million was ap- 
plicable to the period from February 
19, 1947, to December 30, 1949. 

The 1949 net railway operating in- 
come was $687 million. The bureau 
calculated that the 1950 figure would 
have been $978 million, if retroactive 
mail pay applicable to the period prior 
to the last year were eliminated. At 
the same time, it noted that the re- 
ported 1950 net of $1,040 million was 
“the largest reported for any year 
since 1944 and exceeded that of 1949 
by 51.4 per cent.” 


Conversion to Net 

Meanwhile, the 1950 net income 
after all charges—$786 million—was 
“higher than in ‘any year back to 
1943.” The range of net incomes for 
the 10-yr. period, 1941-50, was from 
1942’s $902 million to 1946’s $287 mil- 
lion. 

The bureau’s further analysis of 
1950 results included presentations 
and discussions of data showing per- 
centages of revenues converted into 
net railway operating income. Among 
such data were those embodied in the 
accompanying table, reproduced from 
the “Comment.” For 37 large railroads 
(those with 1950 gross above $50 mil- 
lion), the table shows percentages of 
1950 revenues converted into net rail- 
way operating income, together with 
each road’s percentage contribution to 
the revenues and net railway operating 
income of its territory. 

The bureau’s review of the 1950 
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accident record noted that last year’s 
total fatalities in railroad accidents of 
all kinds were “the second lowest of 
record.” The best year on record was 
1949, when fatalities totaled 3,307. The 
1950 total was 3,403. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, the bureau also noted that 149 
passengers were killed in 1950 train 
accidents, as compared with only six 
passenger fatalities in 1949. Fatalities 
to employees on duty dropped from 
103 in 1949 to 360 in 1950, the lat- 
ter being “the lowest level in the pe- 
riod of record, 1888-1950.” 

Efficiency indicators discussed in an- 
other article were selected freight train 
service operating averages, based on 
data for the first 10 months of 1950. 





1949, 1944, 1939, and 1929. As the 
bureau put it, the “significant averages 
reflecting freight train performances,” 
such as cars per train, net tons and 
gross tons per train, gross ton-miles 
per train hour, and the per cent loaded 
of total freight car miles, “were all 
higher in the 1950 period” than in 
any of the other years shown, includ- 
ing the peak war year, 1944. 
Meanwhile, the bureau noted that 
the condition of freight service equip- 
ment in the 1950 period was less fav- 
orable than in any of the other years 
shown except 1939. The unserviceable 
percentage last year was 6.4, as com- 
pared with 1949’s 5.8 per cent and 
1944’s 2.5. The 1939 percentage was 
11.7, while that of 1929 was 6.1. 
To estimate the effect of the average 
load on car supply the bureau used 
data from one of its waybill studies 
which was issued recently—Statement 
No. 512, Quarterly Comparisons of 
Traffic and Revenue by Commodity 
Classes, Terminations in Second Quar- 
ter 1950, 1949, 1948 and 1947. The 


data showed that the load per car in 





Total 
operatin 
Road lotaene 
(Thousands 
Eastern district and 
Pocahontas region 
PI nod oe een wie es oaks $930,141 
New York Central ............ ce FER 4BGS 
EE I kn sk hing tn bdaale vce 402,542 
Chesapeake & Ohio ............... 318,677 
Norfolk SiO NN Sn n'y Sg ae e's Ci ews 167,996 
St i ian. 208 WARE @ aia ob da.c wade dees 166,190 
Bis a ee Pe eb eG sceeatseee’s 150,765 
Se ee ee OY a a also aSckwewee 146,924 
ING kids kaw eas is «een iia ss 118,95 
Lo, ee ee, eee ivvenes oe 
EN rT III oon bic ccccvacesecces 86,581 
eS ae rere 82,344 
CEN SCSI ea ee 71,236 
Grand Trunk Western .......... es 57,339 
Delaware & Hudson ................ 54,835 
CO aa ae 3,618,565 
Southern region 
EE is vow ndiaides oe . 275,968 
CN ee el ig cas wana ws 239,906 
Lovisville & Nashville ............. 203,017 
eS i a 135,537 
Aimee Gee ERD ccc nc cic ccccese 133,658 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio ............... 78,428 
Ee ree 1,066,514 


Western district 
A. T. & S. F. and affiliated companies yg 
4 


Sen PME RI Find winch bir nae ccs 0,230 
I as add ocak tik ue emcdcnns 465,283 
a OS cae Pree 255,422 
CO ee ions ccdesteecens 245,248 
eI a's in. 55 vec cas eae nse 227,516 
ID hock hho dadbnsesezts 220, 
Chicago & North Western .......... 188,901 
Co a 8s Me OMI, oes cetaceans’ 179,652 
SEN PU Sah ava disevearers 167,228 
Texas & New Orleans ............. 128,033 
a eek sabes 0 vob akawte’« 114,471 
a eee. 6 ede bam pk Oe 77,582 
TO EEE, ng vces bee senesvcuss 70,731 
a ee Se, Se eee ee ee 66,123 
ae SA eee ee eee 62,526 
Total (16 reeds) «20. seccccsscce 3,461,988 


Percent Percent Percent of 
Net net revenues _ total net 
railway railway of total railway 
operating operating revenues operating 
income income of in income in 
Thousands revenues territory territory 
$57,873 6.2 22.2 14.8 
37,475 49 18.2 9.6 
34,142 8.5 9.6 8.7 
45,879 14.4 7.6 11.7 
29,059 17.3 4.0 7.4 
19,473 11.7 4.0 5.0 
10,903 7.2 3.6 2.8 
25,190 17.1 3.5 6.5 
12,992 10.9 2.8 3.3 
11,396 10.9 2.5 2.9 
6,954 8.0 2.1 1.8 
9,048 11.0 2.0 2.3 
8,401 11.8 1.7 2.2 
8,352 14.6 1.4 2.1 
7,198 13.1 1.3 1g 
324,335 9.0 86.5 83.0 
37,669 13.6 21.0 22.3 
31,933 13.3 18.2 18.9 
26,031 12.8 15.4 15.4 
17,361 12.8 10.3 10.3 
9,817 7.3 10.2 58 
9,311 11g 59 &.§ 
132,122 12.4 81.0 78.3 
81,213 15.5 13.2 16.9 
47 ,537 10.1 11.8 99 
44,129 9.5 11.7 9.2 
21,940 8.6 6.4 4.6 
37,807 15.4 6.2 79 
27,433 12.1 5.7 5.7 
31,659 14.4 5.5 6.6 
9,133 48 48 1g 
19,934 11.0 4.5 4.1 
22,690 13.6 4.2 47 
12,977 10.1 3.2 2.7 
15,565 13.6 29 32 
9,097 11.7 2.0 19 
9,645 13.6 18 2.0 
9,945 15.0 1.7 2.1 
11,149 17.8 1.6 2.3 
411,853 119 87.2 85.7 
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the Products of Mines group increased 
throughout the period covered. The 
bureau’s comment on the whole show- 
ing was summarized in this statement: 

“Excluding the Products of Mines 
group, these computations indicate that 
the tonnage terminating in the second 
quarter of 1950 required approximate- 
ly 133,000 more carloads than if the 
cars had been loaded to the same av- 
erage weight as they were in 1947. An 
assumption of approximately six trips 
per car for the quarter (turn-around 
time of 15 days) indicates that load- 
ing to the level prevailing in 1947 
would be equivalent to an increase of 
about 22,000 cars to the freight car 
supply.” 

The article on the growth of truck- 
ing on main rural highways was 
summarization of a recent survey by 
the Bureau of Public Roads. The sur 
vey “disclosed the great increase in 
private, and still greater increase in 
for-hire highway trucking on main 
rural roads between 1936 and 1949,” 
the I.C.C. bureau said. The figures 
showed that, in the 13-year period 
ton-miles of for-hire trucks and com 
binations increased 285.1 per cent 


Railroads Present Their Case 
For Immediate Rate Increase 


(from 11.9 billion to 45.9 billion), 
while the increase in ton-miles of priv- 
ate trucks and combinations was 168.6 
per cent (16.1 billion to 43.2 billion). 

“Also noteworthy,” as the I.C.C. bu- 
reau put it, “is the trend to increased 
use of combinations. In 1936, 30.5 per 
cent of the private and 74.2 per cent 
of the for-hire ton-miles were produced 
by operations in combinations, while 
the respective percentages in 1949 
were 51 and 90.3.” 

Another trend pointed up by the 
figures was the increasing use of large 
trucks and combinations. Thirty-six 
out of every 1,000 empty and loaded 
trucks and truck combinations in 1949 
weighed over 50,000 Ib., which was 12 
times the number recorded for the 
prewar period 1936-37. In the case of 
trucks and combinations weighing ove: 
30.000 Ib., the number per 1.000 more 
than tripled (rising from 43 to 148); 
and in the 40,000-50,000 Ib. class, the 
1949 count was almost six times that 
of the prewar period—46 as com- 
pared with 8. As for combination ve- 
hicles involved in the 1949 count, 
more than half (520 out of every 1.- 
000) weighed over 30,000 lb. 


Seek 1.C.C. approval for interim relief 
pending final outcome in Ex Parte 175 


Railroad presentations in the new 
general freight rate case, Ex Parte No 
175, were submitted to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission last week. A! 
hearings which began February 19 in 
Washington, D.C., before the commis- 
sion’s Division 2, the railroads were 
asking for a 6 per cent interim in- 
crease in rates, to be effective imme- 
diately, because present earnings are 
“too thin and too little.” 

E. H. Burgess, chief counsel for the 
roads, said evidence presented by the 


carriers was in support of both the mo- 
tion and the pending petition for a 
permanent 6 per cent increase. The 
railroad witnesses, who were on the 
stand for two full days, generally told 
a story of pyramiding expenses and 
wages that have left the roads “no 
economic alternative” but to seek re- 
lief through increased rates. 
Commissioner Aitchison, chairman 
of Division 2, presided at the hearings. 
With him on the bench were Commis- 
sioners Splawn. Alldredge and Mahaf- 





NORTHERN PACIFIC 4-8-4 No. 2626, 
originally built for the Timken Roller 
Bearing Company in 1930 to demon- 
strate the feasibility of roller bearings 
on steam locomotives, has accumulated 
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over 1% million miles with all original 
bearings still in service except for those 
on the left front trailer truck, on the 
right rear trailer truck, and on the left 
No. 5 tender truck 


fie, as well as three state commission- 
ers, Kenneth Potter of California, 
Leonard E. Lindquist of Minnesota, 
and Joshua S. James of North Caro- 
lina. 

Dr. J. H. Parmelee, vice-president 
of the Association of American Rail- 
roads and director of the Bureau of 
Railway Economics, laid the founda- 
tion for the railroad case as the hear- 
ings opened. He appeared as first wit- 
ness and discussed the overall railroad 
situation, showing that costs and 
wages are now about $421.835.000 a 
year more than they were when the 
present rate level was approved. 

Other witnesses taking the stand on 
behalf of the carriers were several 
railroad presidents, including William 
White of the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western; Gustav Metzman, New 
York Central; Walter S. Franklin, 
Pennsylvania; Champion McD. Davis, 
Atlantic Coast Line; and John P. 
Kiley, Chicago, Milwaukee. St. Paul & 
Pacific. 

Mr. Burgess began the _ railroad 
presentations by reading a brief state- 
ment in which he said that even in 
1950, a year of peak prosperity, the 
carriers earned less than 4 per cent 
on their investment. He referred to the 
“rapidly narrowing margin” between 
railroad revenues and expenses. and 
said it is this “urgency” which 
prompted the roads to seek immediate 
relief in the form of an interim in- 
crease. The roads have said they are 
losing over $8,100,000 by each week’s 
delay in effecting rate increases. 


Parmelee’s Testimony 

Dr. Parmelee’s testimony included 
comparisons between 1950 results and 
anticipated trafic and revenue for 
1951, based on estimates from 31 rep- 
resentative roads. He said revenue 
ton-miles will increase about 4.6 per 
cent over 1950, with the 1951 total 
estimated at 620.2 billion. 

If the railroads handle this business 
at present rates they will show a re- 
turn of 3.36 per cent for 1951, com- 
pared to 3.95 per cent in 1950. Plac- 
ing the proposed 6 per cent increase in 
effect would give the roads a 4.17 per 
cent return in 1951, Dr. Parmelee 
said. 

Rising costs in materials and wages. 
largely incurred in the latter part of 
1950, will be spread over all of 1951. 
Dr. Parmelee said, and these addi- 
tional demands on railroad treasuries 
create an emergency that can be met 
only through increased revenues. In 
addition, roads are planning capital 
improvements for the first quarter of 
1951 that will total $305,000,000, a 
13.6 per cent increase over the same 
period last year. These improvement 
programs are necessary in the national 
emergency, but adequate earnings are 
reauisite to their success; he said. 

“The railroads have made marked 
progress during the postwar period in 
the efficiency and economy of their 
operations,” Dr. Parmelee continued. 
“but the resulting savings in operating 
expenses have been insufficient to 
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THE HUDSON & MANHATTAN recently 
placed in daily service between Hudson 
Teminal, N. Y., and Hoboken, N. J., 
this “engineering pilot model’ car 
which, William Reid, president, said, 
may be a forerunner of the road‘s car 
of the future. The car, in H. & M. serv- 


ice over 20 years, was stripped to its 
steel skeleton by the American Car & 
Foundry Co. and rebuilt almost entirely. 
Mr. Reid said the H. & M. hopes it 
will be financially able to modernize 
other cars on the basis of operating 
experience with the pilot model 





bridge the wide gap between increases 
of more than 100 per cent in unit 
costs and of less than 50 per cent in 
unit revenues.” 

During cross-examination, C. E. 
Childe, representing the Under Secre- 
tary of Commerce for Transportation 
who is opposing the rate increase, 
questioned Dr. Parmelee on his esti- 
mate of 620.2 billion ton-miles for 
1951. Mr. Childe said the Defense 
Transport Administration, in request- 
ing steel for the freight car program, 
had placed the 1951 estimate some- 
what higher, at 687 billion ton-miles. 
Dr. Parmelee said he understood the 
D.T.A. figure was based on estimates 
from the National Security Resources 


Board. 


Improvements Needed 
Mr. White of the D.L-.&W. told the 


commission that one of the compelling 
reasons his road needs the rate in- 
crease “is that it may finance a cap- 
ital improvement program, which for 
the next five years requires expend) 
tures of between $55,000,000 and 
$60,000,000.” These improvements in- 
volve no luxuries whatever, he said, but 
include diesel-electric locomotives, 
freight cars, modernized car shops and 
added diesel shop facilities, installa- 
tion of train and terminal radio com 
munications and installaton of new 
signals. 

Urging that the rate increase be 
granted “with an absolute minimum of 
delay,” Mr. White said railroads must 
be permitted to earn an adequate 
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profit during periods of good volum 
if properties are to be properly main- 
tained, debt reduced, and 
built up to carry through the lean 
vears. He said the rate of return on 
the Lackawanna in 1950 was 3.33 per 
cent, including the retroactive mail 
pay, and he indicated that the D.L.&W 
expects an increase of about 5 per cent 
in ton-miles in 1951. 

Colonel Metzman 
cross-examination following Mr. 
White. In his statement the N.Y. 
president said the time lag between 
increases in operating costs and rate 
adjustments to meet such costs is a 
serious handicap to railroads. He said 
the N.Y.C. has already experienced in- 
creases in wages and material costs 
and is committed to further wage in- 
creases that make a freight rate in 
imperative at this time. He 
said his road had a rate of return o! 
2.08 per cent in 1950, and prospects 
are for an even smaller figure in 1951. 

Discussing wage awards that carry 
so-called “escalator” clauses and pro- 
visions for automatic increases, the 
colonel said that if such arrangements 
are to work fairly for the railroads 
their rates must be adjusted promptly. 

The presentation by Mr. Franklin, 
P.R.R. president, continued the dis- 
cussion of wage agreements with es- 
calator clauses. He said that if all 
employees on his road were covered 
by such agreements it would cost the 
P.R.R. $3,300,000 annually for each 
point the cost-of-living index goes up. 

Commissioner Aitchison interrupted 


reserves 


appeared for 


crease 


at this point to suggest that perhaps 
the commission should provide the 
roads with an “automatic escape” 
which would enable them to meet such 
increases. He asked Mr. Franklin if 
such a loophole for the carriers would 
also permit them to lower rates, should 
the index go down. Mr. Franklin re- 
plied that since the railroads are not 
now earning what they consider an 
adequate return, such a decline should 
be applied toward improving that re- 
turn rather than lowering freight 
charges. 

“The railroads should not be expect- 
ed to absorb any further increases in 
costs,” Mr. Franklin said in contin- 
uing his statement. He said each day 
without increased rates 
serious financial drain” on the railroads. 
He added that while the proposed in- 
crease will not provide a fair return, 
it will help meet recent increases in 
costs. He emphasized that the in- 
creases requested do not cover addi- 
tional wage demands still pending, and 
said that if new wage increases are 
granted the carriers may have to seek 
further “adjustments” in their rates. 
Mr. Franklin said the P.R.R.’s rate 


of return in 1951 would be only 3.23 


“imposes a 


per cent, even if the 6 per cent increase 
were applied throughout the year. This 
would be “far short” of what the road 
should be earning in order to continue 
development of the 
ind allow a return sufficient to attract 
future capital. Meanwhile, he said the 
road has a spending 
$150,000,000 in 1951 on improvements 
of all sorts, and declared that “this 
money should come from earnings.” 


proper property 


program for 


Inadequate Return 

The A.C.L. president, Mr. Davis, 
was the next railroad witness to take 
the stand. He told the commission that 
carriers should not be forced to absorb 
higher costs to the point of “gasping 
for breath,” but should be allowed to 
increase charges as costs increase. 

As did previous witnesses, Mr. Davis 
declared that the 1950 rate of return 
for his road was “inadequate.” It was 
2.8 per cent. He said with present 
rates the return in 1951 would be only 
2.1 per cent, and even with the in- 
crease would be only 2.8 per cent. 

Commenting on the possibility of 
greater diversion to trucks as a result 
of further rate increases by the rail- 
roads, Mr. Davis said the Coast Line 
“does not share that fear.” He said 
he did not think the roads would lose 
a sufficient volume of traffic to depriy 
them of any appreciable portion o! 
revenue benefit to be derived from t 
increased rates. 


Mr. Kiley, who said his road’s prob- 


lems are representative of the mid- 
west generally, told Division 2 that 


high income taxes are siphoning off 
railroad income, and that it is im- 
portant that freight rates be main- 
tained at a level which will permit the 
industry to meet both normal and 
emergency transportation require- 
ments. He said the Milwaukee Road’s 
budget in 1951 calls for capital ex- 
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penditures of $25,440,000, and that 
such expenditures are essential in or- 
der to keep the road in a strong and 
adequate condition. 

Other witnesses who appeared to 
round out the railroad case included 
Robert J. Stone, vice-president-opera- 
tion of the St. Louis-San Francisco; 
Fred Carpi, vice-president in charge of 
trafic, P.R.R.; John K. Dent, vice- 
president, Louisville & Nashville; and 
J. L. Sheppard, assistant vice-pres- 
ident-trafic, Illinois Central. These 
witnesses were cross-examined with 
respect to statements filed by them in 
the proceedings. Questions were gen- 
erally directed at the manner in which 
the roads prepared their 1951 ton-mile 
estimates. 

Oral argument on the railroad re- 
quest for the interim increase was ex- 
pected to follow immediately upon 
completion of testimony by the oppos- 
ing parties in the case. These oppon- 
ents, which include the National In- 
dustrial Traffic League and many ship- 
per groups, in addition to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Department of 
Commerce, Economic _ Stabilization 
Agency, and the General Services Ad- 
ministration, were continuing thei: 
testimony as this issue went to press. 


1.C.C. Approves R. E. A. 
Exclusive-Agency Plan 


Finding may remove basis 
for pending anti-trust case 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has made the finding sought by 
the Railway Express Agency in its un 
dertaking to remove the basis for the 
anti-trust complaint which the De. 
partment of Justice has filed against 
it. The finding is a specific determina- 
tion to the effect that the “exclusive- 
agency” provisions of R.E.A. <zon- 
tracts with the railroads comprise a 
“necessary and essential ingredient” 
of the commission-approved arrange- 
ments for the pooling of express traf.- 
fic and service. 

The anti-trust complaint has been 
pending in the United States District 
Court for the District of Delaware 
since September 1948, the court hav- 
ing postponed consideration of the 
case until the commission’s determi- 
nation was made. It was made in the 
commission’s report on reconsidera- 
tion (dated February 12) in Finance 
Docket No. 7316, the 1929 proceeding 
in which the pooling arrangements 
were originally approved. It was a 
9-to-1 decision, the dissent having come 
from Commissioner Alldredge; Com- 
missioner Patterson did not partici- 
pate. 

The “exclusive-agency” provisions 
are those which constitute R.E.A. 
as the exclusive agent for each con- 
tracting railroad in the conduct of ex- 
press business, and under which each 
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road agrees not to transport compet- 
ing trafic on passenger, mail or ex- 
press trains. The fact that such provi- 
sions are “at the heart of the present 
plan for conducting the express busi- 
ness is shown by the concentration of 
the government’s attack on [them] as 
the essential element in the monopoly 
of which it complains in its anti-trust 
suit,” the LC.C. report said. It also 
noted that the Interstate Commerce 
Act’s section 5(11) relieves partici- 
pants in commission-approved pooling 
plans from requirements of the anti- 
trust laws. 

The commission then proceeded to 
make its determination. In doing so, 
it said that government policy “to a 
considerable extent . . . has encour- 
aged the diminution of competition” 
in the express business. 

“The director general of railroads 
in 1918,” the commission continued. 
“declined to deal with the seven sepa- 
rate express companies which were 
then in operation and urged that a 
single corporation be formed to con- 
duct the express business as his agent. 
Two vears later, in section 407 of the 
Transportation Act, 1920, the Congress 
expressly empowered us to approve 
and authorize the consolidation of four 
express companies into the American 
Railway Express Company.” 

As to the Justice Department’s con- 
tention that the “restraint,” being 
“100 per cent,” was “certainly undue.” 
the commission said that what is “un- 
due” depends “not on its scope but on 
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RAILROADS IN TENNESSEE seek pub- 
lic support in their fight against over- 
weight, underpaying commercial trucks. 
Here is a recent advertisement which 
appeals to the self-interest of motorists, 
and invites their participation in the 
drive against highway destruction 





whether it is improper or inappropri- 
ate.” The commission also said that 
the circumstances here “are not simi- 
lar” to those which prompted it to bar 


so-called “exclusive-rights” clauses 
when it approved sale of the Pullman 
Company to a group of railroads. 
Dissenter Alldredge was “not at all 
certain” that the express contracts, 
made 22 years ago, are today “promot- 
ing better service to the public” or 
“economy in operations.” He has seen 
indications “quite to the contrary.” 
“The deficiency of express earn- 
ings,” Mr. Alldredge said, “is now a 
serious transportation problem, and if 
the railroads as a whole eannot o1 
will not solve this problem, then in- 
dividual carriers who may feel that 
they at least can effect an improvement 
by separate action should not be bound 
by the exclusive-agency provisions.” 


Franklin Defends P.R.R.’s 
Relations with Long Island 


“To the extent that any proposed 
or attempted governmental disposition 
of the property of the Long Island 
Railroad should fail to recognize the 
rights of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company and its stockholders to fair 
and reasonable compensation for the 
value of its investment in the Long Is- 
land under just regulation, your man- 
agement believes that it will be its 
duty to take whatever steps may be 
legally available to it to obtain fair 
and just compensation. This it must do 
not only to protect its own stockhold- 
ers, but as a protest against what 
would be a major threat to the security 
of private property in this country.” 

With that statement, Walter S. Frank- 
lin, president of the P.R.R., concludes 
a special message sent to his company’s 
200,000 stockholders on February 19. 
In it, Mr. Franklin charges that public 
regulatory and taxing authorities are 
responsible for the L. I.’s bankruptcy, 
and refutes claims of alleged “milking” 
of the L. I. by the P.R.R. It follows by 
only a few days presentation to New 
York state Governor Thomas E. Dewey 
of legislation which would provide for 
public acquisition of the L.I. and its 
operation by a three-man authority ex- 
empt from normal taxes and rate regu- 
lations. (See Railway Age of January 
29, page 36, and February 12, page 
125.) The message, which reviews 
“relations between the two railroads 
from the time of the Pennsylvania’s first 
acquisition of .. . the Long Island in 
1900 down to the time of the Long 
Island’s bankruptcy early in 1949,” is 
a reply to assertions, “in the press and 
elsewhere,” that the Pennsylvania “has 
been in some way responsible for al- 
leged unsatisfactory conditions on the 
Long Island.” 

“The facts conclusively show,” Mr. 
Franklin’s statement points out, that 
the Pennsylvania “has over the years, 
made a vast contribution to the expan- 
sion and improvement of the Long Is- 
land and to its ability to serve the 
public with convenience and safety... . 
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There never has been any secrecy about 
the relations” of the two companies. 

When the P.R.R. first acquired the 
L.I., the statement continues, “there 
were sound reasons to expect that the 
property would, after an initial period 
of improvement and expansion, become 
not only a beneficial public service but 
also a profitable investment for the 
Pennsylvania and its stockholders.” To 
this end Mr. Franklin says, the P.R.R. 
has invested some $110 million in the 
L.I., including $12 million for purchase 
of its stock, $26 million for payment of 
bonded debt, and $72 million for im- 
provements which converted the L.I. 
“from an all-steam, largely single-track 
local railroad, with only a few passenger 
coaches, all of wood, to a railroad which 
was the first in the country . .. to re- 
place its entire ownership of wooden 
coaches with steel ones, and which is 
now equipped over practically all its 
more important lines with electric pow- 
er; with multiple tracks and with 
modern . . . safety devices ... This in- 
vestment made possible a record of no 
wrecks resulting in death to passengers 
for a period of 23 years prior to 1950” 
and increased the L.I.’s total property 
investment from “approximately $38 
million in 1900” to “approximately 
$133 million in 1948.” 

Pennsylvania ownership also has 
brought other advantages to the L.L., 
the statement continues, particularly 
access, “without any capital expendi- 
ture on its part,” to the heart of Man- 
hattan through the Pennsylvania station, 
which has “enormously increased the 
usefulness of the Long Island to the 
people of the island and contributed 
more than any other single factor to the 
rapid development of its communities.” 
In 1948, another part of the statement 
says, L.I. passengers constituted 70 per 
cent of the traffic using Pennsylvania 
station, “whereas its rental payments in 
that year represented only 17 per cent 
of the total costs of ownership (includ- 
ing taxes) and operation of the station 
and its auxiliary facilities.” 


Frustrated Efforts 


“During the period of initial expan- 
sion and growth of the L.I., from 1900 
to 1920,” the message says, “the rela- 
tively heavy costs of improvements 
naturally resulted in a somewhat in- 
different financial showing . . . In the 
period following 1920 and to the end 
of 1933, however, it appeared that the 
optimistic expectations entertained by 
the management of the Pennsy.vania 
in 1900 would be more than fulfilled.” 

But, it goes on: 

“Since 1934, management's efforts to 
keep the Long Island’s head financially 
above water and operate it as a self- 
supporting enterprise have been frustrated 
at practically every turn by 

“Increasingly severe competition from 
motor vehicles operating over publicly sub- 
sidized highways, which has been partic- 
ularly heavy on Long Island where com- 
munities are close together and the hauls 
are short; 

“Increasingly heavy local and state 
taxes; 
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P.R.R. INDICTED ON 84 
COUNTS OF MANSLAUGHTER 


Eighty-four indictments returnable March 
2 and each charging the Pennsylvania with 
manslaughter for one of the lives lost in the 
February 6 accident to the “Broker” at 
Woodbridge, N. J., were brought in on February 
19 by a Middlesex County (N. J.) grand jury. 
The indictments named only the railroad— 
not the train crew—charging that the P.R.R. 
did “feloniously kill and slay” the 84 victims. 
Maximum penalty for conviction of a corpora- 
tion on manslaughter charges is a fine of 
$1,000 on each indictment. Alex Eber, as- 
sistant county prosecutor, who sought the 
indictments, is reported to have said his main 
purpose is to focus attention on ultimate re- 
sponsibility for the disaster. 

The New Jersey Public Utilities Commission, 
which has been conducting hearings on pos- 
sible causes of the wreck, had refused, at 
the time this issue went to press, to permit 
reopening of the cut-off where the accident 
occurred. The commission recessed its hear- 
ings at Newark, N. J., on February 21 until 
11:30 a.m., February 26. 





“Heavy contributions toward the cost of 
grade separation projects for the benefit 
of its motor vehicle competitors; 

“Keen competition from city-owned or 
subsidized subway lines on which a flat 
5-cent fare was at the time required to 
be maintained; 

“And finally, complete rejection by the 
New York Public Service Commission of 
efforts to obtain increases in the Long 
Island’s passenger fares urgently needed 
to meet its increased taxes and operating 
costs.” 

In more detailed explanation of some 
of those points, the message declares 
that the L.I.’s real estate taxes in 1948 
“were 75 per cent higher than in the 
1926-30 period. Such taxes consumed 
amounts ranging from 25 per cent to 
63 per cent of the L.I.’s net operating 
revenues in the 1934-1948 period, while 
corresponding taxes on the Pennsyl- 
vania during the same period absorbed 
from 6 per cent to 23 per cent of its 
net operating revenues.” Between 1940 
and 1948 wages were increased 90 per 
cent “by governmentally constituted 
boards.” 

Furthermore, the L.I. “was compelled 
to spend approximately $32 million” 
on grade separation projects “primarily 
for the benefit of users of the highways,” 
to undertake additional projects which 
may ultimately cost “as much as $10 
million,” and “to pay increased real 
estate taxes on structures required fo 
grade crossing eliminations.” 

Meanwhile, “efforts to obtain needed 
increases in commutation fares from 
the New York regulatory authorities 

. were met with a complete and stony 
refusal.” “Prior to 1947,” it is pointed 
out, “these fares had not increased 
since 1918, a period of 29 years, during 
the latter part of which the cost of 
everything the railroad had to buy was 
subject to the same price and wage in- 
creases as were occurring throughout 





the national economy generally, . .. In 
1947, when the L. IL.’s situation had 
become desperate, another application 
met with some success, aithough 

. even today the increased fares have 
not yet been approved on a permanent 


basis.” 

“The bankruptcy of the L.I. could 
have been avoided if the New York 
Public Service Commission had ade- 
quately increased commutation fares at 
the times when these increases were 
vitally needed and when such increases, 
in common with advancing wage rates 
and prices generally, would have caused 
no hardship to L.I. patrons.” 

The statement then refutes, in detail, 
charges of alleged “milking” of the 
L.1. by the P.R.R. “Even if these charges 
were true—and they are in fact untrue 
, the amount of money involved in 
them is relatively so small that it could 
not possibly have accounted for the 
condition which made the bankruptcy 
of the L.I. unavoidable. They are ap- 
parently brought forward merely to con- 
fuse the situation and in an effort to 
seize upon some excuse for the failure 
of the state and local regulatory and 
taxing authorities to recognize the 
legitimate needs of the Long Island at 
a time when such recognition would 
have averted the L.I.’s bankruptcy.” 


Can Be Privately Operated 


Mr. Franklin’s message closes with an 
expression of confidence that the L.I. 
“has been, and is capable of operating, 
and continuing to operate, as a self- 
supporting enterprise if permitted to do 
so under just regulation,” and with an 
announcement that the P.R.R. “is pre- 
paring, for presentation in the bank- 
ruptcy proceedings at the proper time, 
a plan for operation of a reorganized 
Long Island under private ownership.” 
it then says, just before the concluding 
paragraph quoted above, that: 

“Any public or governmental action to 
transfer the Long Island from private to 
public ownership, which would fail to 
recognize the value of the property of the 
L. I. under the conditions of just regula- 
tion which would be granted to a public 
authority, would be a direct and undis- 
guised confiscation of private property for 
the purposes of advancing the policy of 
public ownership by unjust means. 

“For government to destroy the earn- 
ing power of private property by oppres- 
sive regulation and taxation, and then at- 
tempt to expropriate the property at a 
depressed price brought about by the 
government’s own acts, would be the 
essence of state socialism at its worst.” 


Long Island Asks 
Increased Fares 
The Long Island has asked the New 


York State Public Service Commission 
for immediate increases of 20 per cent 
in commutation fares and 1674 per cent 
in one-way fares, because of continu- 
ing large losses. William H. Draper, Jr., 
trustee, said additional revenue result- 
ing from the increases also would per- 
mit him to seek financing for a modest 
program of improvements, including 
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some new passenger cars. The former 
trustees had asked for an increase of 
324% per cent in commutation fares 
(excluding the Pennsylvania Station 
supplemental fare), and a 167% per cent 
increase in one-way fares in an applica- 
tion on which hearings were begun and 
then postponed last November. 

The request for the fare increases 
was made in a letter sent by Mr. Draper 
to Benjamin F. Feinberg, P.S.C. chair- 
man. “It seems clear to me,” Mr. Drap- 
er’s letter said in part, “that if the Long 
Island Rail Road Commission’s recom- 
mendation for a state authority is car- 
ried out—including the power for the 
authority to raise its own fares as 
recommended—the authority would im- 
mediately increase commutation fares 
by at least 20 per cent. In order that 
the possibility of private reorganization 
may not be foreclosed, I believe it highly 
important that your commission permit 
fare increases at the earliest possible 
moment.” 


Trucks To Get Short-Haul 
Mail, Post Office Says 


In what it terms “a basic change in 
postal transportation policy,” the 
Post Office Department has announced 
plans for extensive diversion of short- 
haul bulk mail from railroads to 
trucks. 

John M. Redding, assistant postmas- 
ter general for transportation, an- 
nounced the new policy at a February 
19 press conference. He said it will 
apply initially to mail moving up to 
200-mile distances from large termi- 
nal areas. The revenue accruing to 
carriers from this business totals ap- 
proximately $100,000,000 a year. 

Just how much of this total the 
trucks will take over in the immediate 
future Mr. Redding could not say. He 
did say the first cities where truck 
routes will be placed in operation will 
be Boston, Mass., and St. Louis, Mo. 
The department will advertise for bids 
from truckers in these areas “within 
two or three weeks.” 

The department intends to create 
as many truck routes as possible “to 
take immediate advantage of cost 
savings and to expedite mail,” Mr. 
Redding said. Crews are being sent 
out to lay out truck routes from In- 
dianapolis, Ind., Pittsburgh, Pa., Phil- 
adelphia, and Harrisburg, New York, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Birmingham, Ala. 
and Seattle, Wash. At Chicago prepa- 
rations are “almost complete,”  al- 
though there is a problem of getting 
dock space there, Mr. Redding said. 

Trucking of mail from these prin- 
cipal cities will help set a “national 
pattern” for other routes. Mr. Red- 
ding said 172 terminal points have 
been asked to furnish information as 
to the feasibility of diverting mail to 
trucks. 

The department is collecting infor- 
mation as to highway networks, possi- 
ble truck routes, the mail volume, 
and connections with city deliveries 
and other carriers. A major problem 
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confronting the department is that of 
obtaining docking space for trucks, 
but Mr. Redding said the post office 
is prepared to lease such space “if 
necessary.” 

In response to questions on the cost 
of moving short-haul mail by truck. 
as compared to rail, Mr. Redding said 
a 60-ft. storage car moving 200 miles 
by rail costs the department 80 cents 
a mile. For 50 miles this cost goes 
up to $1.85 a mile, and for 25 miles 
it is $3.25 per mile, he added. 

A 30- or 32-ft. truck, on the other 
hand, costs only 25 to 30 cents a mile 
up to the 200-mi. radius, according to 
Mr. Redding. He noted that the cost 
of dock space, plus additional termi- 
nal work, probably will increase the 
truck cost “somewhat.” 

The rail rates quoted by Mr. Red- 
ding are the minimum “which we feel 
may be placed in effect” as a result 
of the pending mail pay case (No. 
9200) before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. In that case, which Mr. 
Redding said has “some bearing” on 
the department’s plans, the railroads 
are seeking an increase in the mail- 
pay rates that were in effect on Feb- 
ruary 18, 1947. The department says 
the rate schedule filed by the railroads 
in the case would yield a revenue in- 
crease of about 119 per cent over the 
1947 revenue. 

Truck routes set up under the new 
policy will be operated by contract. 
such contracts being let by the de- 
partment under the so-called “Star 
Route” law. Mr. Redding explained 
that under this law routes must be 
awarded to low bidders, provided 
such bidders meet other specifications 
and can furnish sufficient bond. The 
contracts are for four years, but truck- 
ers may, under the act, seek “adjust- 
ments” during the term of such con- 
tracts. 

Mr. Redding emphasized that the 
department expects “substantial” sav- 
ings to result from the changeover to 
trucks. He said mail service would be 
speeded in many cases. He predicted 
only a “small increase” in the num- 
ber of trucks on the highways even if 
all short-haul mail is diverted to 
trucks. 


B.R.T. Fined $100,000 


For Sickness Strikes 

Although he dismissed charges 
against individual officers and lodges 
of the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men, Federal Judge Michael L. Igoe. 
Chicago, found the union guilty of 
both civil and criminal contempt of 
court for the “sickness” strike of last 
December 13-16, and entered a fine of 
$25,000 against it. In finding the union 
guilty, Judge Igoe, with some minor 
exceptions, approved the findings and 
conclusions of U. S. District Attorney 
Otto Kerner, Jr., that the union dis- 
obeyed the terms of the temporary 
restraining order which was issued at 
the outset of the December “sickness” 
strike. He did not, however, uphold 
Mr. Kerner’s contention that the union 


should be fined the sum of $500,000 
for each day of work stoppage, or a 
total fine of $1.5 million. 

The government’s second case 
against the union for civil and crimi- 
nal contempt under the same no-strike 
order (which, though temporary at 
the time of issuance last December, 
remains effective by virtue of exten- 
sions obtained since that time) will 
be heard by Judge Igoe on May 14. 
The second set of charges arose from 
the second “sickness” walkout which 
lasted generally from January 30 to 
February 9. The May date was se- 
lected in order not to conflict with 
similar contempt trials scheduled in 
Cleveland, Ohio, and Washington, 
D. C. Judge Igoe said the primary 
purpose of the action was to get the 
strikers back to work and to adjust 
the strike situation and he saw no 
reason to stop other lawsuits solely to 
hear a duplicate of the hearing just 
concluded. 


B.R.T. to Appeal 


The Trainmen’s attorney, Walte: 
N. Murray, said he would appeal 
Judge Igoe’s verdict on the December 
strike. Judge Igoe had overruled Mur- 
ray’s objection to statements in the 
district attorney’s findings and con- 
clusions that the December strike was 
a “concerted” effort by the union. The 
judge said there was no question that 
the “sickness” was a form of strike 
action and he held that the union had 
a responsibility for the mass action 
of its members. 

Fines totaling $75,000 were imposed 
on the B.R.T. in the U. S. District 
Court for the District of Columbia on 
February 19, when the brotherhood 
entered surprise pleas of guilty to con- 
tempt-of-court citations resulting from 
the recent strikes of “sick” switchmen. 
The citations charged criminal and 
civil contempt; and the fines on them 
were $50,000 and $25,000, respectively, 
imposed by Judge Edward A. Tamm. 


Freight Car Program Cut 
To 9,000 Cars for May 


The freight car program, which has 
been on a 10,000-car monthly basis 
since it was inaugurated in January, 
will become a 9,000-car program in 
May. The National Production Author- 
ity has advised participating steel pro- 
ducers that May allocations for the 
program will total 288,500 tons of steel. 

This compares with monthly alloca- 
tions of 310,000 tons during this year’s 
first four months. It is understood that 
the Defense Transport Administration 
is undertaking to have the cut restored. 


Freight Car Loadings 


Freight car loadings for the week 
ended February 17 were not available 
when this issue of Railway Age went to 
press. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended February 10 totaled 573,- 
163 cars; the summary for that week, 
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as compiled by the Car Service Divi- 
sion, Association of American Rail- 
roads, follows: 


REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
For the week ended Saturday, February 10 


District 1951 1950 1949 
CD Sbickl ore uae 101,789 111,700 133,118 
Allegheny ....... 118,172 114,425 150,492 
Soaunntas Hes ah 46,573 20,608 59,816 
RGR Ee 107,153 105,776 121,829 
Northwestern .... 51,167 68,456 72,523 
Central Western.. 98,469 93,684 103,569 
Southwestern .... 49,840 54,167 58,095 
Total Western 

Districts ...... 199,476 216,307 234,187 
Total All Roads.. 573,163 568,816 699,442 
Commodities: 

Grain and grain 

products ...... 41,347 39,257 39,667 
ee Pr Pere 4,871 7,650 7,814 
eee 118,819 52,362 158,378 
Coke ate 14,220 10,645 15,864 
Forest products 34,871 34,375 31,536 
Re - 11,979 13,102 12,559 
Merchandise _I.c.!.. 56,041 82,986 94,593 
Miscellaneous 291,015 328,439 339,031 


573,163 568,816 699,442 
651,124 612,464 682,143 
784,185 635,934 679,302 
779,816 619,163 709,837 
783,025 629,543 733,865 


February 10 


January 20 ; 
January 13 ..... 


Cumulative total 
6 weeks 


. 4,233,757 3,571,673 4,226,096 


In Canada.—Carloadings for the 
week ended February 10 totaled 70,- 
107 cars, compared with 72,157 cars 
for the previous week, and 71,119 cars 
for the corresponding week last year. 


according to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. 
Revenue Total Cars 
Cars Rec'd from 


Loaded Connections 
Totals for Canada: 
February 10, 1951.. 70,407 31,287 
February 11, 1950. 71,119 29,872 
Cumulative totals for Canada: 
February 10, 1951.. 437,942 202,557 
February 117, 1950.. 387,078 169,087 


January Gross Revenue 
26.9% Above Last Year 


From preliminary reports of 81] 
Class I railroads, representing 81.8 
per cent of total operating revenues, 
the Association of American Railroads 
has estimated that January gross 
amounted to $681,884,768, an increase 
of 26.9 per cent above the $537,170,868 
reported for the same 1950 month. 
Estimated January freight revenue was 
$571,481,420. as compared with Janu- 
ary 1950's $438,731,654, an increase 
of 30.3 per cent. Estimated passenger 
revenue was $63,327,069, as compared 
with $57,587,754, an increase of 10 per 
cent. All other revenue was up 15.2 
per cent — $47,076,279 as compared 


with $40,851,460. 


Senate Group Probes 
“Op” Wage Dispute 


The Senate committee on labor and 
public welfare began public hearings 
February 22 in connection with its in- 
vestigation of the current dispute be- 
tween the railroads and their em- 
ployees who are represented by the 
four train-service brotherhoods. The 
committee is headed by Senator Mur- 
ray, Democrat of Montana. 

The schedule of the hearings, as an- 
nounced by Mr. Murray, listed officers 
of the brotherhoods as the first wit- 
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nesses. The announcement said further 
that members of the National Media- 
tion Board and representatives of the 
carriers would also be heard. 
Meanwhile, no progress toward set- 
tling the dispute was indicated when 
this issue went to press. N.M.B. was 
continuing its mediatory efforts. 


N.P.A. Approves May 
Locomotive Program 


The National Production Authority 
has approved allocations, including 
36.600 tons of steel. for locomotive 
building in May. The program con- 
templates a May production of about 
300 locomotives. 


Rock Island Opens New 
Denver Freight Cutoff 


Operations over the new Denver, 
Colo., freight line of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific began on Feb- 
ruary 9. Known as the Denver Cut- 
off, the five-mile line gives the Rock 
Island a direct connection with im- 
portant rail lines running north from 
Denver and opens hundreds of acres 
of land for industrial development. 

Operating department officers have 
estimated that the new line, which has 
heen under construction for almost a 
year, will save about 12 hours running 
time on transcontinental freight des 
tined to and from the west coast. In 
addition, it is expected that inter- 
change of freight in Denver yards will 
be greatly expedited. 

The new line leaves the present 
main line at Denver and connects 


with the Rock Island-Denver & Rio 





Grande Western freight yards at Utah 
Junction. A total of six bridges over 
highways, other trackage, and _ the 
Platte river were built to accommo- 
date the new line. 

Notes on progress of the line’s con- 
struction have been carried in Railway 
4ge’s Construction column since the 
work began. A full description of the 
completed line and its operation will 
appear in an early issue. 


New Wage Agreements 
Signed on Rutland 


Wage increases estimated to total 
$550,000 per year — about one-sixth 
of the company’s total present payroll 

have been awarded to some 1,160 
employees of the recently reorganized 
Rutland as a result of recent agree- 
ments between the railroad and unions 
representing its employees. The agree- 
ments are said to bring wages of Rut- 
land employees close to national stan- 
dards for the first time in some years. 

One agreement, covering 235 oper- 
ating employees, calls for a total hour- 
ly wage increase of 201% cents effec- 
tive February 16, 5 cents on July 1, 
and another 5 cents on September 1. 
The combined increases, President 
William E. Navin was quoted as say- 
ing, will put the wage level of operat- 
ing employees virtually on a par with 
national standards. 

Another agreement, with non-oper- 
ating employees, provides for a single 
hourly wage increase of 101% cents 
February 16, and for a 40-hr. work 
week as of July 1, in place of the 
18-hr. week still in effect on the Rut- 
land. This will put the company’s 
“non-ops” on a par with those on 
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A 90-TON Halifax, N.S., shipyard crane 
hoisting a new streamlined 45-ton Can- 
adian National passenger car aboard 
the C.N. ship “’Brigus.’’ The shipment 
included a 45-ton ballast spreader and 


three baggage cars. This is the first 
shipment of a total of 127 freight, ex- 
press and passenger cars ordered prin- 
cipally from the Eastern Car Company 
for the C.N.’s Newfoundland district 
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ONE OF TWO diesel-electric articulated 
trains recently built for the Egyptian 
State Railways by the English Electric 
Company, Ltd. The two trains are the 
first part of an order for 10 similar 
trains, costing a total of £3,000,000. 





Each train will accommodate 172 first 
and second-class passengers. They are 
capable of speeds up to 75 m.p.h. and 
will operate between Cairo and Alex- 
andria, Egypt, on a schedule of a little 
over two hours for the 130-mi. trip 





other railroads as to working hours, 
but will leave wage rates about 714 
cents per hour below national stan- 
dards. 

Both agreements cancelled 1949 
“escalator” wage agreements, under 
which wages were increased or re- 
duced whenever the company’s operat- 
ing capital exceeded or fell below 
prescribed amounts. 


Cox Named Assistant Chief 
Of I.C.C. Traffic Bureau 


Edward H. Cox has been appointed 
assistant director of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s Bureau of 
Traffic. He succeeds C. S. Baxter, who 
recently became information officer of 
the Defense Transport Administra- 
tion. 

Mr. Cox has been chairman of the 
commission’s Board of Suspension, 
and his successor in that position is 
Ralph D. Hagerman, former assistant 
chief of the Section of Rail Tariffs. 
For the latter position, the commis- 
sion has selected Grayson B. Robin- 
son, who has been a member of its 
Fourth Section Board. 


U.P. Says Senator Tries 
To “Influence” 1.C.C. 


The Union Pacific has accused the 
chairman of the Senate committee on 
interstate and foreign commerce—Sena- 
tor Johnson, Democrat of Colorado—of 
“attempting to influence” the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to adopt the 
examiner’s proposed report in the so- 
called Ogden Gateway case. The case 
is the No. 30297 proceeding wherein 
the Denver & Rio Grande Western is 
asking the commission to force open 
the Ogden, Utah, gateway ~by requiring 
the U.P. to participate in joint through 
rates via that gateway on traffic between 
so-called Colorado common points and 
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points east thereof and points in Utah, 
Idaho, Montana, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington. 

The proposed report by the commis- 
sion’s chief examiner, Frank E. Mullen, 
‘s now before the commission for con- 
sideration. It recommends that the gate- 
way be forced open, an action which 
would have the effect of short-hauling 
the U.P., since that road’s participation 
in joint through rates on the traffic in- 
volved is now limited generally to rates 
applicable over routes which make 
Denver, Colo., the point of interchange. 
(See Railway Age of November 25, 
1950, page 50.) 

The U.P.’s present pleading is a Feb- 
ruary 20 petition, asking that the record 
of the case be reopened for the purpose 
of receiving in evidence a speech which 
Senator Johnson made January 27 over 
radio station KFEL at Denver. The 
senator discussed the rate controversy, 
concluding such discussion with this 
statement: 

“It is high time that action be taken 
to remove the economic shackles im- 
posed upon the people of my state of 
Colorado by the selfish interests of the 
Union Pacific, and I am, and will con- 
tinue to do all that I can to rid my 
people of such economic tyranny.” 

In making its charge that the broad- 
cast was for the “sole purpose of at- 
tempting to influence the commissioners 
to adopt and affirm the chief exam- 
iner’s report regardless of the testimony 
of record,” the U.P. petition noted that 
the record had been closed. “No doubt,” 
it added, “the Rio Grande will see to it 
that this broadcast of Senator Johnson's 
will come to the attention of the com- 
missioners informally or otherwise.” 
Thus the U.P.’s action offering the 
speech formally. 

The petition also said that the broad- 
cast “maneuver” so “entangles” the 
commission with “dilemmas” that the 
“clean-cut way out” would be “to dis- 


miss the complaint, leaving the parties 
to start over again, if they so desire. . .” 
Meanwhile, the petition had set out the 
“dilemmas” facing the commission, not- 
ing first that Senator Johnson “is chair- 
man of the powerful committee which 
must approve or disapprove the appoint- 
ment of the commissioners whose exclu- 
sive duty is to decide this case.” The 
“dilemmas” listed were these three: 

“First, if the commission should de- 
cide for the Rio Grande, Senator John- 
son’s constituents and the general pub- 
lic, including that part of it which is 
supporting the Union Pacific and other 
defendants, will have ground for belief 
that the senator’s off-record efforts have 
succeeded. 

“Second, if the commission should 
decide for the Union Pacific and other 
defendants, the public including Sena- 
tor Johnson’s constituents, might well 
conclude that the commission rightly 
preferred risking the senator’s disp!eas- 
ure to public suspicion that it yielded to 
the senator’s off-record efforts to obtain 
a decision for the Rio Grande. 

“Third, if the commission should de- 
cide partly for the Rio Grande and 
partly for the Union Pacific and other 
defendants, then the conclusion would 
be entirely justified that the commission 
indulged in such fence-straddling in the 
hope of yet demonstrating its historical 
integrity to the public and, at the same 
time, avoiding the appearance of an 
affront to Senator Johnson for refusing 
to be guided to any extent by his off- 
record efforts.” 


Dr. John H. Frederick 
Becomes D.T.A. Consultant 


Dr. John H. Frederick has joined 
the staff of the Defense Transport Ad- 
ministration as special consultant. His 
duties will be “to supervise the study 
of requirements for transportation 
equipment and facilities within the 
field delegated to D.T.A.,” the an- 
nouncement of his appointment said. 

Dr. Frederick is professor of trans- 
portation in the College of Business 
and Public Administration, University 
of Maryland; and he is also consul- 
tant on research and education to the 
Transportation Association of America. 

Another recent D.7.A. appointment 
is that of John H. Middlekamp, who is 
consultant and_ specialist for the 
Street and Highway Division. Mr. 
Middlekamp has been vice-president 
of the Mack Motor Truck Corpora- 
tion. He served during World War I 
as director of the Automotive Division 
of the former War Production Board. 


Western Railway Tax 
Group Elects W. K. Bush 


The Western Association of Railway 
Tax Commissioners has elected W. K. 
Bush, general tax agent for the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy, as presi- 
dent of the organization for the ensu- 
ing year. Other officers elected at the 
annual meeting, held on February 13, 
include E. H. Browning, assistant gen- 
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eral tax agent, New York Central, 
V. K. Boe, tax agent, Minneapolis, St. 
Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, and J. G. 
Dugan, real estate and tax agent, 
Terminal Railroad Association of St. 
Louis, vice-presidents, and A. B. Ol- 
son, auditor, secretary, real estate and 
tax agent, Chicago Union Station Com- 
pany, secretary-treasurer. 

Following a luncheon held in the 
Palmer House, Chicago, the group 
heard Director George S. Douglass of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
bureau of valuation describe the his- 
tory of the bureau and the work it is 
now undertaking. During the morning 
session of the meeting, much time was 
devoted to the question of a single 
national organization to represent the 
railroad industry on matters of ad 
valorem taxes (the Western Associa- 
tion having been formed primarily to 
discuss Illinois and midwestern tax 
matters), but no deciding action was 
taken, as it was pointed out that the 
wide variance of state ad valorem tax 
questions would not give a national or- 
ganization any prime question of na- 
tionwide interest on which it could 
act. But most of the 136 members 
present agreed that such an organiza- 
tion would be useful in publicizing the 
inequality of railroad real estate and 
property taxes compared with those 
of air, highway and water carriers, the 
need for adjusting basic school in- 
come to sources other than ad valorem 
taxes, and similar issues. 


New Safety-Message Film 
Added to B. & O. Program 


“The Happy Locomotive,” a safety- 
message film for showing to school 
children, has become part of the Balti- 
more & Qhio’s expanded safety pro- 
gram. It is a slide-film picture in color, 
and it was previewed February 9 at 
the Sheraton-Belvedere Hotel, Balti- 
more, Md., by a group of the road’s 
officers and their guests. 

The preview program included a talk 
by W. C. Baker, B.&O. vice-president 
in charge of operation and mainte- 
nance, who outlined the road’s safety 
program and pointed up the part to 
be played by the new film. It will be 
shown in schools throughout the 13- 
state territory served by the B.&0O.. 
Mr. Baker said. 

He then introduced Patrolman John 
Martrano, of the B.&O. Police Depart- 
ment, who made the talk which is to 
accompany the showing of the film— 
just as he would at a school assembly. 
Robert M. Van Sant, B.&O. director of 
public relations, also spoke briefly at 
the preview program, introducing Vice- 
President Baker. 


Straw Box Board Used 
In Wire-Bound Boxes 


The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has just announced development 
of a new box board made from straw, 
designed to replace critical wood ve- 
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neer now used in making wire-bound 
shipping containers. This new box 
board is the result of research by the 
department’s Bureau of Agricultural 
and Industrial Chemistry, in coopera- 
tion with the Stapling Machines Com- 
pany of Rockaway, N. J. 

The straw box board, the depart- 
ment said, “could” replace much of 
the 1.5 billion sq. ft. of wood venee: 
needed annually for wire-bound boxes, 
while its use would utilize less than 
two per cent of the country’s annual 
straw surplus. The department’s re- 
lease further said that standard wire- 
bound boxes made of the new board 
“withstood both drop and rough han- 
dling tests as well as boxes made from 
like thicknesses of wood veneer”. 


F.S.A. Lists Sanitary 
Water and Milk Sources 


Lists showing the sanitary status of 
sources from which railroads, air lines, 
buses and ships normally obtain milk, 
ice cream and drinking water supplies 
for passengers travelling in this country 
and Canada have been issued by the 
Public Health Service of the Federal 
Security Agency. 

Prepared by the Division of Sanita- 
tion, the lists contain the names, loca- 
tions and sanitary classification of 
1.652 vessel] watering points, 1,423 rail- 
road watering points, 179 air line 
watering points, two bus watering 
points (New Orleans, La., and Hous- 
ton, Tex.), 558 milk and fluid milk 
product sources and 286 frozen dessert 
sources. The latter two lists appear 
under one heading. 

The classifications were made by the 
Public Health Service on the basis of 
reports from state health departments. 
Future editions of the classifications 
will appear three times a year, and will 
be dated January 1, May 1 and Septem- 
ber 1. Copies may be obtained from 
F.S.A. regional offices in Boston, Mass., 
New York, Washington, D.C., Cleve- 





News Briefs... 


. + « The Apalachicola Northern on 
February 15 discontinued all passenger 
service under authority of the Florida 
Railroad and Public Utilities Commis- 
sion. 

... The Baltimore & Ohio has placed 
two new observation-lounge cars in serv- 
ice on its “Ambassador” between Balti- 
more, Md., and Detroit, Mich. Two 
more cars of the same type are sched- 
uled to go into the road’s ‘Capitol 
Limited” between Washington, D. C., 
and Chicago. Each of the cars, all built 
by the Pullman-Standard Car Manufac- 
turing Company, has five double bed- 
rooms and an observation lounge sec- 
tion accommodating 26 persons. 








land, Ohio, Chicago, Atlanta, Ga.. 
Kansas City, Mo., Dallas, Tex., Den- 
ver, Colo., and San Francisco, Cal. 

As it released the above lists, the 
F.S.A. also announced that certificates 
of compliance with Public Health 
Service sanitation requirements, for- 
merly issued only to ships, have been 
revised to include other types of car- 
riers in interstate commerce. 

\ certificate, entitled “Certificate of 
Sanitation,” will be placed in railroad 
dining cars as well as on ships, Surgeon 
General Leonard A. Scheele said. This 
certificate reads: “This is to certify 
that an inspection has been made of 
this conveyance and that at the time of 
inspection, the sanitation features and 
methods in use were found to satisfac- 
torily meet the standards of the Public 
Health Service.” The certificate will be 
valid only for a limited time and can 
be removed for cause “at any time” by 
an authorized Public Health Service 
representative. 

Dr. Scheele said also that the “Cer- 
tificate of Sanitary Construction,” for- 
merly awarded to ships, is going to be 
awarded in the future to all types of 
interstate carriers, including trains, 
planes and buses. This certificate states 
that at the time of inspection of a par- 
ticular conveyance “the features of 
sanitary construction and the sanita- 
tion facilities were found to satisfactor- 
ily meet the standards of the Public 
Health Service.” 


Conservation of Zinc 
In AB Valves 


To improve performance of AB 
brakes during cold weather, and there- 
by eliminate some of the previous diffi- 
culties experienced in operating freight 
trains during winter months, A.A.R. 
Interchange Rule 60 was modified in 
the 1951 Code to require renewal of 
certain parts of AB valves in all cases 
where air brakes receive periodic at- 
tention and also to provide for renewal 
of other parts under certain condi- 
tions. 

According to a recent A.A.R. Me- 
chanical D:vision circular, this improve- 
ment program will require air-brake 
manufacturers to furnish these parts 
of AB valves in quantities considerably 
larger than heretofore manufactured 
for replacement purposes. This will in- 
volve additional consumption of zinc 
used in their manufacture; it is likely 
that restrictions will soon be imposed 
on consumption of zinc. 

Since zinc alloy used in production 
of these parts is to a_ specification 
which must be maintained, scrap ma- 
terial derived from old scrap parts is 
usable to a maximum degree, and the 
circular urges that these parts be ship- 
ped back promptly to manufacturers for 
reclamation and reuse of the zinc alloy 
they contain. Parts of AB valves in. 
volved include emergency portion ball 
check and back covers, service portion 
back covers, duplex release-valve filling 
pieces and bodies and quick-service 
limiting valve covers. 





(News Department continued on next right-hand page) 47 
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We honor a great 


railroad and are proud 
that Scullin Freight Car 
Castings have 

played a part in the 
progress of 

Illinois Central during 
the past half century 
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British Railways Establish 
Single Research Agency 


Effective January 1, all research fa- 
cilities of the British Railways were 
integrated into a single organization 
under the control of a research director 
responsible directly to the chairman of 
the Railway Executive. The new organ- 
ization will have seven divisions, each 
under its own superintendent, dealing 
with research in chemistry, engineer- 
ing, metallurgy, protective coatings, 
physics, textiles and operations. The 
chemistry and operations divisions will 
have headquarters in London; the 
others at Derby. 

Services of the new research depart- 
ment will be available to all depart- 
ments of the British Railways. The 
department itself will establish a cen- 
tral library and information center, and 
will publish a monthly bulletin to keep 
railway officers informed of the con- 
tents of the library and of results of 
research conducted by other organiza- 
tions. 

T. M. Herbert, formerly research 
manager of the London, Midland & 
Scottish, will be the first director of 
research, with E. Morgan as assistant 
director. 


ORGANIZATIONS 





At the annual meeting of the Rail- 
road General Agents Association 
of San Francisco, H. R. McCorkel, 
district freight representative of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, was elected presi- 
dent. Other officers elected for the en- 
suing year are: G. C. Seaman, general 
agent, Delaware & Hudson, first vice- 
president; E. J. Anderson, assistant 
general freight agent, Roscoe, Snyder 
& Pacific, second vice-president; Wil- 
lard Barr, district freight agent, 
Southern Pacific, third vice-president, 
and J. K. Speight, general agent, Den- 
ver & Rio Grande Western, secretary- 
treasurer. 


The Mechanical Division of the 
Association of American Railroads 
will hold its annual meeting at Chi- 
cago on June 26, 27 and 28. Sessions 
of the meeting will convene in the 
Gold Room of the Congress Hotel, be- 
ginning at 10 a.m., June 26, continuing 
until 5 p.m. Meetings on June 27 and 
28 will convene at 9 a.m. Secretary 
Fred Peronto has advised members 
that every effort will be made to ad- 
journ early in the afternoon of the 
28th so that out-of-town members 
may take advantage of late afternoon 
train departures. 


The Traffic Club of New York 


on February 15 held its 4lst annual 
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banquet at the Hotel Commodore. 
Guest speaker at the banquet, which 
was attended by 2,400 members and 
guests, was Representative Walter H. 
Judd, Republican of Minnesota, who 
made a talk on “What Shall We Do 
with Asia?” 


The Air Pollution and Smoke 
Prevention Association of Ameri- 
ca, Ine., (formerly the Smoke Preven- 
tion Association of America) has 
moved its headquarters from Chicago 
to Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa.., 
and has appointed Robert T. Grieb- 
ling, a fellow of the institute, as its 
executive secretary. Mr. Griebling, a 
graduate of the University of Wis- 
consin, has been interested in public 
health problems for more than 10 
years; has assisted the Industrial Hy- 
giene Foundation in preparation of its 
annual meetings since 1942, and has 
served various industries and public 
authorities in a public relations ca- 
pacity. His appointment, and the trans- 
fer of the association’s headquarters. 
were announced by Charles W. Gru- 
ber, president of the association and 
chief of the Cincinnati, Ohio, Bureau 
of Smoke Inspection, during a two- 
day meeting of the association’s east 
central section held at Pittsburgh 
earlier this month. 


The fourth annual convention of 
the National Federation of Finan- 
cial Analysts Societies will be held 
at the Hotel Statler in New York on 
March 7. The railroad forum, which 
will meet in Parlor 2 from 10:15 a.m. 
to 11:45, will include discussions by 
Patrick B. McGinnis, chairman of the 
Norfolk Southern and partner in Mce- 
Ginnis & Co., on “The Problems 
Facing Management”; by C. L. Pat- 
terson, vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Lehigh Valley, on “Im- 
proved Economies Through Proper 
Maintenance”; and by William H. 
Schmidt, Jr., western editor of Railway 
Age, on “Passenger Business — In or 
Out.” Joseph T. Small, of Paine, Web- 
ber, Jackson & Curtis, will preside. 
Other features of the day’s program in- 
clude similar forums on a number of 
other industries, a “stock market” 
luncheon at noon, a reception at 5:30 
p.m., and a dinner at 6:30. 


SUPPLY TRADE 


Edward B. Wilber, formerly dis- 
trict sales manager for the Aluminum 
Company of America, has been elected 
president of the American Lumber 
& Treating Co., Chicago, succeeding 
J. F. Linthicum, who is retiring, ef- 
fective March 1. Mr. Linthicum will 
continue as a director of the firm. Mr. 
Wilber began his career with the Alu- 
minum Company as a sales appren- 
tice immediately after he was gradu- 
ated from Oberlin College in 1920. 








He worked in sales positions in Okla- 
homa and Texas until his appointment 
as manager of the Washington, D. C., 
office. In 1943 he was appointed dis- 





Edward B. Wilber 


trict manager at New York and from 
1945 to 1946 worked as a member of 
the metallurgical division of the U. S. 








Walter D. Monroe, Jr. (above), who has 
been elected chairman of the board 
and president of the Chicago Steel 
Service Company, and Donald F. Grace, 
(below) who has been elected vice- 





president and secretary. The organiza- 
tion also has announced the elections 
of Thomas J. Carmody as a _ vice- 
president and J. Hampton Monroe 
as treasurer 
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Group Civilian Control Council in 
Germany. 


Hugh W. Foster, whose appoint- 
ment as advertising manager of Pull- 
man-Standard Car Manufacturing 
Company was announced in_ the 
January 22 Railway Age, was born in 
1921, and was educated at Northwest- 
ern University. Mr. Foster joined 
Pullman-Standard in 1940 at its But- 
ler (Pa.) plant. He served in various 
capacities in the manager's office un- 
til 1944, when he was transferred to 





Hugh W. Foster 


Chicago. Subsequently he was ap- 
pointed associate editor of the com- 
pany’s employee magazine, “Carbuild- 
er,” and in 1949 became special assis- 
tant to the director of public relations, 
the post he held before his recent ap- 
pointment. 


William E. Gray, first vice-presi- 
dent of the Peerless Equipment 
Company, a subsidiary of Poor & 
Co., has been elected president, suc- 
ceeding the late David W. Lamo- 
reaux, whose death was reported in 
the February 5 Railway Age. Mr. 


Gray received his primary and high 
school education at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and graduated from Purdue Univer- 
sity in mechanical engineering in 1923. 
After graduation he taught mechan- 
ical engineering for two years, and 
subsequently was placed in charge 





William E. Gray 


of the Draft Gear Testing Laboratory 
set up at Purdue by the Association 
of American Railroads in 1926. He 
remained in charge of the laboratory 
until October 1943, when he entered 
the employ of Peerless Equipment as 
vice-president in charge of engineer- 
ing. In January 1950 he became first 
vice-president. 


OBITUARY 


Edward Louis Holljes, general 
sales manager of the William Sellers 
Company division, Consolidated Ma- 
chine Tool Corporation, died on Feb- 
ruary 3. He was 66 years old. 


Edward Joseph Helline, general 
sales manager of the Reliance division 
of the Eaton Manufacturing Company, 
Massillon, Ohio, died on February 8 








A. B. Drastrup (left), who has been 
appointed assistant to the president of 
the A. M. Byers Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., in addition to his present position 
as manager of steel sales, and Buckley 
M. Byers, formerly assistant manager 
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of the New York office and manager of 
export sales, who has been appointed 
assistant manager of steel sales, at 
Pittsburgh. Victor C. Lawrence succeeds 
Mr. Byers as manager of export sales, 
with headquarters at New York 


in the Massillon City Hospital, at the 
age of 48. Mr. Helline became asso- 
ciated with the Reliance Division 32 
years ago as a mail clerk. Before as- 
suming the position of general sales 
manager, he had advanced through the 
advertising and sales departments. 
Subsequently he served as manager of 
the order and billing department, man- 
ager of the service department, assis- 
tant to the general sales manager and 
assistant to the general manager, and 





Edward Joseph Helline 


was in charge of snap ring sales, en- 
gineering and production. He became 
general sales manager in June, 1947. 
Mr. Helline was chairman of the stan- 
dards committee of the Spring Washer 
Institute. 


John G. Little, who retired in 
1948 as assistant te vice-president of 
the Simmons-Boardman Publishing 
Corporation, died recently. Mr. Little 
was born in North Chemung, N. Y., on 
September 14, 1881. He entered rail- 
road service with the Erie in Septem- 





John G. Little 


ber, 1902, working successively as 
trackman, rodman, and transitman and 
from 1903 to 1905, as assistant engi- 
neer at Hornell, N. Y. In 1906 he 
joined the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western as assistant engineer at Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., and in 1908 was trans- 
ferred to Buffalo, N. Y. Mr. Little 


joined Simmons-Boardman in June 
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the Railway Age Gazette, now Railway 
Age, and associate editor of Railway 
Engineering and Maintenance. He 
was appointed special representative 
at Cleveland, Ohio, in 1924 and assis- 
tant to vice-president in 1928. 


EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 





FREIGHT CARS 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe has ordered 500 70-ton gondola 
cars from its own shops. 


The Atlanta & West Point has 
ordered 90 50-ton box cars from: the 
Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing 
Company. 


The Cambria & Indiana has or- 
dered 400 50-ton hopper cars from the 
Bethlehem Steel Company. 


The Canadian National has or- 
dered 2,300 freight cars for delivery 
starting next December. The Eastern 
Car Company will build 1,500 70-ton 
5214-ft drop-end gondola cars and the 
National Steel Car Corporation will 
construct 500 70-ton 41-ft. triple hop- 
per cars and 300 50-ton 53-ft. flat 


cars, 


The Chattahoochee Valley has or- 
dered 10 50-ton pulpwood cars from 
its own shops. 


The Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
has ordered 100 50-ton box cars from 
the American Car & Foundry Co. 


The Chicago & Illinois Midland 
has ordered 150 70-ton gondola cars 
from the Pullman-Standard Car Manu- 
facturing Company. 


The Duluth, Missabe & Iron 
Range has ordered 1,500 70-ton ore 
cars from the Pullman-Standard Car 
Manufacturing Company. 


The Georgia has ordered 110 50- 
ton box cars and 100 50-ton hopper cars 
from the Pullman-Standard Car Manu- 
facturing Company. 


The Great Northern is inquiring 
for 700 to 1,000 70-ton ore cars. 


The Merchants Despatch Trans- 
portation Corporation has ordered 
1,000 40-ton refrigerator cars from its 
own shops. 


The Northern Pacific is inquiring 
for 250 70-ton gondola cars. 


The Richmond, Fredericksburg 
& Potomac has ordered 100 50-ton 
box cars from the Pullman-Standard 
Car Manufacturing Company. 
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1917, as eastern engineering editor of 





ized purchase of 5,500 box, 1,000 gon- 
dola and 500 hopper cars. 


The Western of Alabama has 
ordered 50 50-ton gondola cars from 
the Pullman-Standard Car Manufactur- 
ing Company. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


Locomotives on Order 


Class I railroads on February 1 had 
1,641 locomotives on order, according 
to the Association of American Rail- 
roads. This compared with 1,142 loco- 
motives on order February 1, 1950. 

This year’s February 1 total included 
1.616 diesel-electric locomotives, 21 
steam. and 4 electrics. Installations of 
new locomotives in January totaled 
218 diesel-electrics and one steam. In 
January, 1950, the Class I roads _ in- 
stalled 101 new locomotives, including 
100 diesel-electrics and one steam. 


The Louisville & Nashville board 
of directors has authorized purchase 
of 67 diesel-electric locomotive — units 
costing about $10,000,000. Included 
are 47 1,500-bp. freight, 10 1,500-hp. 
passenger and 10 1.200-hp. switching 
units. 


The Rutland has made a commit- 
ment to purchase five 1,600-hp. diesel- 
electric road-switching locomotive 
units from the American Locomotive- 
General Electric Companies at an 
estimated cost of $750,000. One unit 
has been delivered, one will be de- 
livered in March, one in April and 
two in June. 


SIGNALING 


The Louisville & Nashville has 
ordered from the Union Switch & Sig- 
nal Co. material to install an_inter- 
locking at a crossing with the New 
Orleans Public Belt near New Or- 
leans, La. In addition to the style B-30 


control machine, the order includes 
style H-2 searchlight signals, M-3 
switch machines, relays, rectifiers. 


transformers and housings. Field in- 
stallation will be handled by railroad 
forces. 


The St. Louis, Brownsville & 
Mexico has ordered equipment from 
the General Railway Signal Com- 
pany for installation of an automatic 
interlocking at Robstown, Tex., for 
control of a crossing with the Texas 
Mexican. Types G and L color-light 
signals are included in the order. 


The Union Pacifie has ordered 
from the Union Switch & Signal Co. 
material to install automatic signal- 
ing on 17.1 mi. of single track between 
Hinkle, Wash., and Sand. The order 
includes style P-5 color-light signals. 
relays, rectifiers, transformers, switch 
circuit controllers, motor car indica- 
tors and housings. Field installation 
will be handled by railroad forces. 


The Southern Pacifie has author- 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Two-Way Radio OK‘d 
For All Mo. Pac. Diesels 


The Missouri Pacific has announced 
that all its diesel passenger and freight 
locomotives in road service are to be 
equipped with two-way radio for train- 
to-train and end-to-end communication. 
The railroad has been granted authority 
by the U. S. District Court at St. Louis, 
Mo., to spend $324,250 for installation 
of radio equipment on 137 diesel loco- 
motives and 102 cabooses now in serv- 
ice. In addition to this authorization, 
75 locomotives on order will be similarly 
equipped, and 100 diesel freight units 
have been or are now being equipped. 
When all are in service by next summer, 
according to the road, it will have a 
total of 312 diesel locomotives and 285 
cabooses equipped with radio. 


The Bendix Radio Division has re- 
ceived orders for railroad radio com- 
munication equipment from the Texas 
& Pacific, the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco, the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacifie, the Chicago, Burl- 
ington & Quincey, and the Atlantic 
Coast Line, as follows: The T. & P. 
order covers radio equipment for 21] 
diesel locomotives and 25 cabooses, 
and the Frisco order includes equip- 
ment for car checking and utility pur- 
in the railroad’s yards at St. 
Louis, Mo. The Milwaukee order cov- 
ers radio equipment for 50 cabooses 
and, in addition, equipment for way- 
side radio stations to be installed be- 


pe ses 


tween Montevideo, Minn., and Aber- 
deen, S. D. The Burlington order in- 


cludes additional railroad radio units 
to complement existing systems, and 
the Coast Line order represents the 
seventh complete yard radio system 
ordered within the past year. Com- 
menting on railroad radio communi- 
cations equipment, R. B. Barnhill, 
manager of mobile radio sales, said 
that sale of such equipment has 
reached a record high, and that in- 
terest of the railroads in two-way ra- 
dio has increased steadily during the 
past two years. 


The Northern Paeifie has or- 
dered from the Bendix Radio Divi- 
sion equipment, to cost $150,000, for 
end-to-end radio communication on 
through freight trains operating be- 
tween Dilworth, Minn., and Glendive, 
Mont., 410 miles. The equipment will 
be installed on 14 diesel road loco- 
motives and 33 cabooses, and at 
enough wayside stations so that radio 
contact with trains will be continuous- 
ly possible. Any wayside radio sta- 
tion will be able to connect with the 
train dispatcher’s telephone circuit, 
permitting direct conversation between 
the dispatcher at Fargo and conduc- 
tors on trains. Wayside radio sites 
will be so chosen that each will be 
able to talk to adjacent radio-equip- 
ped stations on either side, thus en- 
abling emergency communication if 
(Continued on page 54) 
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Passengers rarely realize that the “surface comforts” of modern 
trains are possible only because of “under-the-floor” equipment, such 
as Tightlock Couplers and Rubber-Cushioned Draft Gears, that 
accentuate the smooth pulling power of the 
diesel locomotives. They only know that 
these trains offer the maximum of luxury and 
safety. So, they ride oftener and farther and 


thus increase passenger revenue. 





During the 83 years of National’s service to 
National A. A. R. 

the railroads, our aim has been the progressive Vightiock Coupter 
development of such equipment. The result 
is that National products are always found 


on leading passenger trains. 





High-speed diesel passenger locomotives, 


National Rubber-Cushioned 
Draft Gear—Type M-350-A 


their smooth performance through National’s eats ic 


Rubber-Cushioned Draft Gears. 


Selection of these National products is 


and heavy-duty passenger diesels enhance 


evidence of their proved ability to provide 





smooth operation and maximum protection. 


National Rubber-Cushioned 


NATIONAL’S ADVANCED ENGINEERING Draft Gear— Type M-380 for 
Heavy Diesel Passenger 
WILL CONTINUE TO CONTRIBUTE Locomotives 


TO RAILROAD PROGRESS 
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(Continued from page 51) 

wires are temporarily out of service. 
Wayside radios are to be installed at 
Fargo, N. D., Buffalo, Peak, Sanborn, 
Bloom, Windsor, Dawson, Driscoll. 
McKenzie, Bismarck and _ Dickinson, 
and at Glendive, Mont. 


CAR SERVICE 





Chairman A. H. Gass of the Car 
Service Division, A.A.R., has sent to 
transportation officers of A.A.R. mem- 
ber roads a Defense Transport Admin- 
istration appeal for cooperation in ef- 
fecting a quicker turn-around of empty 
tank cars. The appeal was made by 
Richard H. Lamberton, D.T.A. con- 
sultant, in a February 14 letter to Mr. 
Gass. The letter said that the next 30 
to 45 days “will be the most critical 

in tank car transportation within 
the next seven months.” It added that 
shortages of tank cars for the transpor- 
tation of propane and butane “reached 
almost disaster proportions due to the 
switchmen’s strike.” It is “vitally im- 
portant for the railroads to make stren- 
uous efforts to move empty tank cars 
as quickly as possible and return them 
to their home points for loading,” Mr. 
Lamberton also said. 


ABANDONMENTS 


Division 4 of the LC.C. has author- 
ized: 

PENNSYLVANIA & ATLANTIC.—To abandon its 
line between Hightstown, N. J., and Shrewsbury 
Road, 5.5 miles. The line was formerly operated 
by the Union Transportation Company, but no 
service has been provided since 1945 





CONSTRUCTION 


New York Central.—To expedite 
train movements, this road will begin 
work soon on extensive track and sig- 
nal changes at various points along the 
63 mi. between Syracuse, N. Y., and 
Wayneport. The project involves in- 
stallation of new signaling, high-speed 
track crossovers, and track connections, 
which, among other things, will con- 
vert the Central’s West Shore line to 
exclusively eastbound operation on the 
55-mi. stretch between Wayneport 
and Belle Isle, near Syracuse. 





New York Central.—This road 
has awarded contracts to the Callanan 
Road Improvement Company, South 
Bethlehem, Nv Y., for drainage facili- 
ties in Massey yard, Watertown, N. Y.; 
to George F. Walker & Sons, Buffalo. 
N. Y., for concrete foundation and 
floor for a fuel oil storage tank, Buffa- 
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lo; to the D. W. Winkleman Com- 
pany, Syracuse, N. Y., for grading 
and construction of foundations for 
fuel oil tanks, Minoa, N. Y.; to the 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Works, New 
York, for a 5,140-bbl. oil storage tank, 
Watertown; to the Joseph S. Fulton 
Company, New York, for a P.B.X. 
building at 138th street and Park av- 
enue, New York; to the Luria Engi- 
neering Corporation, New York, for a 
steel building, Watertown; and_ to 
Joseph Davis, Inc., Buffalo, for pip- 
ing and fire protection work on a fuel 
oil storage tank in that city. 


St. Louis-San Francisco.—Plans 
for a new combination office building 
and freight station at Fort Worth, 
Tex., have been completed and actual 
construction will get under way as 
soon as conditions permit. The build- 
ing is to be located on Vickery boule- 
vard and Hemphill street, adjacent to 
the Frisco’s present freight station. The 
office section will be two stories high 
and will house executive and _ traffic 
personnel now in the Meachams build- 
ing, as well as those now in the pres- 
ent freight station. Designed by O. H. 
Tucker, Frisco architect, the new build- 
ing will feature moveable partitions 
in the office section, fluorescent light- 
ing, acoustical ceilings and functional 
color schemes, based on the location 
and type of work done in each office. 
Selar visors, which will admit direct 
sunlight into the building only during 
winter months, will highlight its ex- 
ternal appearance. Construction of the 
office section is such that a third floor 
may be added at a future date. The 
overall length of the building will be 
276 ft. The office portion will be 42 
ft. wide and the balance 56 ft. wide. 
Loading docks will be 151 ft. long. 


FINANCIAL 





Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
& Omaha.—New Director —William 
E. Buchanan, president of the Apple- 
ton Wire Works, Inc., Appleton, Wis.. 
has been elected a member of this 
line’s board of directors. He succeeds 
the late Walter Geist, who was presi- 
dent of the Allis-Chalmers Manufac- 
turing Company, Milwaukee. 


New Securities 


Division 4 of the I.C.C. has 


authorized: 

INTERSTATE.—To assume liability for $700,000 
of series H equipment trust certificates to finance 
in part 200 all-steel 50-ton hopper cars costin 
approximately $800,000. (See Railway Age o 
December 16, 1950, page 66.) The entities 
will be dated March 1 and will mature in 10 
annual installments of $70,000 each, beginning 
March 1, 1952. Division 4 approved the sale of 
the certificates for $696,378 (approximately 
99.4826) with interest at 234 per cent — the 
bid of Harriman, Ripley & Co. — which will 
make the average annual cost of the proceeds 
approximately 2.88 per cent. 

NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & ST. LOUIS.—To 
assume liability for $2,415,000 ef Series G equip- 
ment trust certificates to finance in part 21 diesel- 





electric locomotives costing an estimated $3,021,- 
422. (See Railway Age of February 5, page 78). 
The certificates will dated as of February 1, 
and will mature in 15 annual installments of 
$161,000 each, beginning February 1, 1952. Divi- 
sion 4's report approved a selling price for the 
issue of 99.229 with interest at 21/2 per cent — 
the bid of Halsey, Stuart & Co. and three asso- 
ciates — which wiil make the average annual 
cost of the proceeds approximately 2.63 per cent. 
The certificates were reoffered to the public at 
prices yielding from 1.9 to 2.65 per cent, ac- 
cording to maturity. 


Dividends Declared 


Akron, Canton & Youngstown.—common ([irreg- 
ular), $2, payable April 1 to holders of record 
March 15; 5% preferred, $2.50, semiannual, pay- 
able April 1 and October 1 to holders of record 
March 15 and September 15. 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific.—5% 
preferred, series A, $5, payable March 21 to 
holders of record February 28. 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western.—25¢, pay- 
able April 2 to holders of record March 16. 

Erie & Pittsburgh.—7% guaranteed, 871/2¢, 
quarterly, payable March 12 to holders of record 
February 28. 

Philadelphia, Germantown & Norristown.— 
$1.50, quarterly, payable March 5 to holders of 
record February 20 

Southern Pacific.—$1.25, quarterly, payable 
March 19 to holders of record February 26. 

Virginian.—62V/2¢, quarterly, payable March 23 
to holders of record March 9. 


Security Price Averages 


Feb. Last Last 
19 Week Year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks 58.41 60.30 42.68 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds 100.30 100.43 92.06 


Investment Publications 


[The surveys listed herein are, for the most part, 
prepared by financial houses for the information of 
their customers. Knowing that many such surveys 
contain valuable information, Railway Age lists them 
as a service to its readers, but assumes no respon- 
sibility for facts or opinions which they may contain 
bearing upon the attractiveness of specific securities. } 


The Exchange, 11 Wall St., New 
York 5. 

Railroads See Heavier Traffic, Con- 
tinuing Good Income in 1951, by 
Pierre R. Bretey. Reprinted from the 
January 1951 issue of The _ Ex- 
change, monthly publication of the 
New York Stock Exchange. 


Baker, Weeks & Harden, One Wall 
st.. New York 5. 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio. February 5. 


Railroad Review. January 31. 


Fahnestock & Co., 65 Broadway, 
New York 6. 

Speculative Railroad Common 
Stocks. Weekly Review, January 29. 


H. Hentz & Co., 60 Beaver st., New 
York 4. 

An Analysis of Great Northern Rail- 
way. February 12. 

Investment Facts About Common 
Stocks and Cash Dividends. 


Kerr & Co., General Petroleum bldg., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Southern Railway Company. Febru- 


ary 12, No. 951. 


MeMaster Hutchinson & Co., 105 
South LaSalle st., Chicago 3. 

Chicago & Eastern Illineis Railroad. 
February 13. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, 70 Pine st., New York 5. 

Security and Industry Survey; An 
(Continued on page 59) 
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NOW, more brackets—thicker, 
heavier, more continuous flange 
support; heavier tread on both 
rim and flange sides. 


Low first cost 

Low exchange rates 

Reduced inventory 

Short haul delivery 

Increased ton mileage 

@) High safety standards 
Complete AMCCW inspection 


Easier shop handling 
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Chilled Car Wheels Pull 45% Grade 


AMCCW chilled car wheels literally “made the grade” shown 
above .. . a graphic presentation of the improved performance 
record of AMCCW wheels over the past 15 years. The base used is 
car miles per wheel without failure, according to ICC reports. In 
tabular form, it looks like this: 


1935-1939. ................ 77,000,000 car miles 
1940-1944................. 86,800,000 car miles 
1945-1949. ...-....0........ 111,600,000 car miles 


These averages tell only part of the story. In 1949 the record shows 
150,000,000 car miles per wheel without failure, well above the 
five-year average. The 1950 figure, not yet official, matches this ex- 
cellent 1949 performance. 

Nor is this all. The AMCCW wheel you buy today is the new car 
wheel approved by the AAR in September, 1950, with its heavier 
rim and stronger flange. All available evidence points toward 
even better records for freight cars equipped with this improved 
AMCCW car wheel. 

The railroad that specifies chilled car wheels today will reap a 
bonus benefit in the years ahead. 





ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS OF CHILLED CAR WHEELS 


445 North Sacramento Boulevard, Chicago 12, Ill. 


American Car & Foundry Co. * Southern Wheel (American Brake Shoe Co.) 
Griffin Wheel Co. * Marshall Car Wheel & Foundry Co. * New York Car Wheel Co. 
Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co. 
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OCT. 24th 


Just last October 24th the Com- 
monwealth Railwaysof Austra- 
lia ordered three all-stainless 
steel, Budd-built, RDC-1 rail 
diesel cars to serve the rugged 
terrain between Kalgoorlie and 
Port Pirie. 


JAN. 12th 


Only eighty days later the 
RDCs were ready to go! And 
this in spite of the fact that they 
required special de-humidify- 
ing equipment, special sealing 
of the engines, and other prep- 
arations for overseas shipment. 


JAN. 24th 


Exactly three months from the 
date of the order, the cars were 
swung over the side of the ship 
for their journey to the land 
“down under.” 

The answer is. . . standardi- 
zation! Budd-built RDCs are 
produced on a production line 
basis and are available to do- 
mestic and foreign railroads at 
established prices. 

RDC requires less out-of- 
pocket expense to get from here 
to there and back than any 
form of land mass transporta- 
tion providing equal capacity. 


THE BUDD COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 32 
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FROM KEEL TO CATAPULT-=- 
@ carrer counts on coal! 


Meet the pride of the fleet—the sleek aircraft carrier 
that can move Navy air power swiftly to almost any trouble 
spot on the globe. A carrier like this weighs 50,000 tons— 
most of it steel. And making all that steel—from keel to cata- 
pult, from stem to stern, takes coal—on a better than ton-for- 
ton basis! 

This year, the steel industry will use 100 million tons of 
coal to make steel for America’s military and civilian needs. 
Coal is also vital to other big industries. The railroads, the 
public utilities and the manufacturing industries —rubber, 
chemicals, automotive—each uses millions of tons of coal 
each year. And close to 100 million tons of bituminous coal 
pass through the hands of retail dealers—for home heating 
and other community uses. 

Supplying this vast demand is the job of one of the nation’s 
most modern and progressive industries the American coal 


industry. It is made up of more than 8.000 independent coal 
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producing companies. In recent years, these progressive coal 
operators have invested hundreds of millions of dollars in 
research, new coal preparation plants and mechanized equip- 
ment—all aimed at producing an increasingly better product, 
for greater utilization. 


Granted a continuing supply of necessary equipment, 





transportation and trained man power, Ameri a’s independ- 





ently owned and operated coal mines will produce all 





the coal that’s needed to continue to power the nation’s 





progress, in peace or war. 
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(Continued from page 54) 
Analytical Guide for Investors, issued 
quarterly. February, 1951. 


Jas. H. Oliphant & Co., 61 
Broadway, New York 6. 

Some Thoughts on Railroad Securi- 
ties. Oliphant’s Studies in Securities, 
No. 234, January, 1951. 


R. W. Pressprich & Co., 48 Wall 
st., New York 5. 

Canadian Pacific Railway. January 
17. 
Looking at Both Sides of the Rail- 
road Picture; summary of an address 
at the Maryland Club, Baltimore, Md., 
on October 24, 1950, by Charles L. 
Bergmann. 


Smith, Barney & Co., 14 Wall st., 
New York 5. 

Railroad Stock Exchange. Railroad 
Bulletin No. 53, February 9. 


Vilas & Hickey, 49 Wall st., New 
York 5. 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
cific. February 7. 


J. R. Williston & Co., 115 Broad- 
way, New York 6. 

Current Position of Railroad Se- 
curities. February 5. 


RAILWAY OFFICERS 


EXECUTIVE 





Vernon W. Foster, whose retire- 
ment as vice-president and general 
counsel of the ILtrnois CENTRAL was 
reported in the January 22 Railway 
Age, was born on January 16, 1881, 
at Norwalk, Ohio, where he attended 





Vernon W. Foster 


the public schools. Mr. Foster was 
graduated from Sandusky (Ohio) Busi- 
ness College in 1897, and the following 
year entered I. C. service as a stenog- 
rapher in the accounting department. 
Subsequently he attended night classes 
at Kent College of Law, Chicago, re- 
ceiving an LL.B. degree in 1902. In 
1900 he was transferred to the I.C. 


February 26, 1951 








A. N. Laret, general purchasing agent 
of the St. Louis-San Francisco, with 
headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., who 
has been promoted to vice-president in 
charge of purchases and stores 


C. P. King, director of personnel of 
the St. Louis-San Francisco, with head- 
quarters at St. Louis, Mo., who has 
been promoted to vice-president in 
charge of personnel 





law department and was appointed sec- 
retary to Jacob M. Dickinson, general 
counsel, who later became secretary 
of war. Mr. Foster became assistant 
local attorney in Cook county, Ill., in 
1906, and in 1916 was advanced to 
local attorney. From 1926 to 1932 he 
served as district attorney, later be- 
coming general solicitor for the sys- 
tem. He was appointed general coun- 
sel in 1942, and was elected vice-presi- 
dent and general counsel in 1945. 


Leo S. Johnson, general agent of 
the Norrotk SouTHERN at Philadel- 
phia, Pa., has been promoted to execu- 
tive general agent at Chicago. 


George M. Nolen, assistant to 
vice-president in charge of traffic of 
the SouTHERN System at Columbia, 
S. C., will retire on March 1 at his 
own request, after 40 years of service. 
Mr. Nolen was born in Gaston coun- 
ty, N. C., on December 28, 1883, and 


entered railroad service on November 
10, 1910, with the Southern, serving in 
various clerical positions at Gastonia, 
N. C., and Charlotte; Richmond, Va.; 
Washington, D. C.; Atlanta, Ga.; and 
Birmingham, Ala. He was appointed 
division freight agent at Columbia on 
November 1, 1922; assistant to freight 
trafic manager at Atlanta on August 
1, 1925, and commerce agent at Wash- 
ington on August 16, 1927. In Febru- 
ary 1940 Mr. Nolen was appointed 
assistant freight traffic manager of the 
system at Washington and on Novem- 
ber 1, 1944, became assistant to vice- 
president at Columbia. 


Tedford E. Schoonover, special 
assistant to the executive secretary of 
the Nationa Mepiation Boarp at 
Washington, D. C., has been appointed 
to the newly created post of vice-presi- 
dent—personnel of the Hupson & 
MANHATTAN at New York and will be 
responsible for all aspects uf employee 








F. T. Brandt, Jr., manager of personnel 
of the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, who was 
recently appointed assistant vice-presi- 
dent in charge of personnel, at Chi- 
cago, as announced in the January 8 
Railway Age 


Frank J. Jerome, who has been vice- 
president, operations and maintenance 
of the New York Central since Septem- 
ber 1, 1947, has been appointed exec- 
utive vice-president, with headquarters 
as before at New York 















ee 














relations. Mr. Schoonover was grad- 
uated from George Washington Uni- 
versity and was employed for seven 
years by the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific before entering government ser- 





Tedford E. Schoonover 


vice in 1934. He has served on the 
staffs of the Federal Coordinator of 
Transportation, the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board, and the Office of Defense 
Transportation. During World War II 
he saw combat duty in the Pacific as 
an officer in the Navy. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL 
& ACCOUNTING 


Thomas H. Maguire has been ap- 
pointed general attorney and commerce 
counsel of the Cuicaco, MILWAUKEE, 
St. Paut & Paciric at Chicago, as re- 
ported by Railway Age on January 15, 
at which time Mr. Maguire’s last 
name was incorrectly spelled. Born in 
Toledo, Ohio, July 3, 1894, Mr. Ma- 
guire attended the public schools of 
that city and the Universities of Michi- 
gan and Oregon. He began railroad 
service with the Oregon-Washington 
Railroad & Navigation Co. (now Union 
Pacific) in July 1924, as an attorney 
at Portland, Ore. In 1929 he became 
assistant western counsel for the North- 
ern Pacific at Seattle, Wash., and 
from 1934 to 1936 was engaged in 
general practice in that city, joining 
the Milwaukee in 1937 as assistant gen- 
eral attorney. Mr. Maguire became gen- 
eral attorney at Seattle in March 1950. 
the post he held until his recent ap- 
pointment. 


Frank O. Marshall, whose ap- 
pointment as assistant comptroller of 
the WapasH at St. Louis, Mo., was 
announced in the January 8 Railway 
Age, was born at Grassies, Ont., Feb- 
ruary 7, 1895, and was educated in the 
grade and high schools of Dunville, 
Ont., and Central Business College, 
Hamilton, Ont. Beginning his rail- 
road career in September 1912 with the 
Grand Trunk at Hamilton as a clerk 
in the motive power department, Mr. 
Marshall later served for a short time 
as chief clerk in that department at 
Stratford, Ont. From October 1915 to 


June 1919 he was on overseas duty 
with the Canadian Expeditionary 
Force. On his return to the Grand 
Trunk he served as clerk at Sarnia, 
Ont., and Windsor until June 1920. In 
July 1920 Mr. Marshall joined the Wa- 
bash’s accounting department at St. 
Louis as clerk, later serving successive- 
ly as traveling accountant at St. 
Thomas, Ont., and Detroit, Mich., and 
chief traveling accountant at St. Louis. 
He became assistant auditor disburse- 
ments in 1936, and auditor joint facili- 
ties and contracts in April 1945. From 
1947 until his present appointment he 
served as assistant auditor at St. Louis. 


Max Jauch has been appointed 
car accountant of the Cuicaco & 
NortH WEsTERN, at Chicago with jur- 
isdiction over car accounting, demur- 
rage and storage matters. 


William Stirling, freight claim 
agent of the Central region of the Ca- 
NADIAN NATIONAL, has been appointed 
general freight claim agent of the 
system, with headquarters as before at 
Montreal, Que., succeeding A. G. 
Gilmour, who has retired after more 
than 50 years of service. Born at Glas- 
gow, Scotland, Mr. Stirling began his 
railway career in 1913 as a file clerk 
in the freight claim department of the 
C.N. at Winnipeg, Man. He enlisted 
in the Canadian Expeditionary Force 
in 1915 and, on his return to the C.N., 
was appointed investigator at Winni- 
peg. He was promoted to traveling 
freight claim agent there in 1941, 
chief clerk in 1945, district freight 
claim agent two years later, assistant 
to the general freight claim agent at 
Montreal in 1948, and freight claim 
agent in 1950. 


OPERATING 


J. J. Campbell, trainmaster of the 
CanaDIAN NATIONAL, has been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent of the 
St. Lawrence division, with headquar- 
ters as before at Montreal, Que. A. W. 
Louch, trainmaster at Brantford, Ont., 
has been transferred to Montreal, to 
succeed Mr. Campbell. 


Due to the illness of George A. — 


Voelkner, general manager of the 
Bett oF Cuicaco, at Chicago, C. L. 
Poole, superintendent, has been ap- 
pointed acting general superintendent. 


As reported in the January 8 Rail- 
way Age, William C. Baisinger, su- 
perintendent of the Arcuison, TOPEKA 
& Santa FE at Dodge City, Kan., has 
retired, and has been succeeded by 
C. B. Kurtz, formerly trainmaster at 
Pueblo, Colo. Mr. Baisinger was born 
on November 8, 1885, at Eaton, Ind., 
and obtained his civil engineering de- 
gree from Purdue University in 1909. 
He first entered Santa Fe service in 
August 1907 as a masonry inspector at 
Galesburg, Ill. He was appointed rod- 
man in November 1907 in which ca- 
pacity he continued until February 
1908 when he returned to Purdue. In 





June 1909 he was again appointed rod- 
man, being advanced to transitman in 
1910, and subsequently to assistant en- 
gineer and division engineer. Mr. 
Baisinger was transferred to Chicago 
in 1917, where he served as assistant 
engineer and office engineer in the of- 
fice of chief engineer, system; two 
years later he was appointed division 
engineer at Chillicothe, Tex. From 1922 
to 1923 he served as district engineer 
at Topeka, Kan., and subsequently 
moved to Arkansas City, Kan., as as- 
sistant superintendent, becoming su- 
perintendent at the latter point in Feb- 
ruary 1933. He was transferred to 
Dodge City as superintendent in July 
1936. 

Mr. Kurtz was born on September 
27, 1906, at Wellington, Kan., and at- 
tended Friends University, Wichita, 
Kan., for two years. His career with 
the Santa Fe began in March 1930 as a 
stenographer in the division engineer’s 
office in his home town. Subsequently 
he served as stenographer and clerk 
in various departments until 1937, 
when he became secretary to superin- 





C. B. Kurtz 


tendent at Pueblo. From February 
1941 to June 1942 -he served as secre: 
tary successively to the assistant gen- 
eral manager at La Junta, Colo., and 
to the general manager at Amarillo, 
Tex. Following five months service as 
transportation inspect r, in November 
1942 he was advanced to trainmaster at 
San Angelo, Tex., being transferred to 
Waynoka, Okla., in January 1946. Mr. 
Kurtz became trainmaster at La Junta 
in September 1949 and at Pueblo in 
September 1950. 


Fred Musgrave, who has been 
appointed superintendent of transpor- 
tation of the CANApIAN NATIONAL’s 
Manitoba district, as announced in the 
January 22 Railway Age, was born 
on February 4, 1889, in Nova Scotia. 
Mr. Musgrave started railroading in 
June 1911 as an operator at Dauphin, 
Man., with the Canadian Northern, 
(part of the C. N.). Later he served 
at various points in the west as oper- 
ator and relief dispatcher until his ap- 
pointment as chief dispatcher at Dau- 
phin in 1919. After serving as rule in- 
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structor at Saskatoon, Sask., and 
other points, in October 1944 Mr. 
Musgrave became inspector of train 
dispatching at Winnipeg, Man., and 





Fred Musgrave 


in January 1949 was made transporta- 
tion assistant, the position he held 
before his new appointment. 


R. A. Craven, whose appoint- 
ment as superintendent of the Port 
Arthur division of the CanapIAN Na- 
TIONAL was reported in the January 
22 Railway Age, was born on Decem- 
ber 1, 1892, in Ontario. Mr. Craven 
began his railroad career in June 191] 
with the Grand Trunk (part of the 
C. N.) at Barrie, Ont., as a clerk. The 
following November he moved to Kam- 
sack, Sask., as operator, later serving 





R. A. Craven 


as operator and agent for several years 
at various points in western Canada. 
He was made dispatcher at Sioux 
Lookout, Ont., in 1921, and in 1930 
became night chief dispatcher at Kam- 
loops, B. C. From February 1944 to 
January 1949, Mr. Craven served as 
transportation assistant at Winnipeg. 
Subsequently he was promoted to su- 
perintendent of transportation on the 
Manitoba district, which position he 
held until his recent appointment. 


J. M. MacArthur, who has re- 
tired as general manager of the 
NORTHERN ALBERTA, as reported in the 





January 22 Railway Age, was born at 
Toronto, Ont., on December 8, 1885, 
and began his railroad career in July 
1902 as a clerk and stenographer on 
the Canadian Pacific. He subsequently 
held various clerical posts until 1913, 
when he was appointed trainmaster at 
Medicine Hat, Alta. The following 
year Mr. MacArthur was transferred 
to Calgary, Alta., and in 1915 was ap- 
pointed acting superintendent at Nel- 
son, B. C. After serving in the same 





J. M. MacArthur 


capacity at Lethbridge, Alta., in 1916 
he became superintendent at Kenora, 
Ont. From 1918 to 1937 Mr. MacArthur 
served with the C. P. as superinten- 
dent successively at Medicine Hat, 
Regina, Sask., and Vancouver, B. C. 
He became general manager of the 
N. A. (operated jointly by the Cana- 
dian Pacific and the Canadian Na- 
tional) in 1937. 


Robert Edwin Brooks, who has 
retired as general manager of the 
Butte, ANACONDA & Paciric, at Ana- 
conda, Mont., as announced in the 
January 15 Railway Age, was born at 





Robert Edwin Brooks 


Bismarck, Mo., February 5, 1885. Mr. 
Brooks began his railroad career in 
1899 as a messenger on the Louisville 
& Nashville, serving from 1900 to 1910 
as telegraph operator, train dispatcher 
and chief dispatcher on that road. 
Subsequently he went with the Atchi- 








son, Topeka & Santa Fe as train dis- 
patcher, and in September 1911 be- 
came employed on the Denver & Rio 
Grande (now Denver & Rio Grande 
Western) as dispatcher, joining the 
Union Pacific in a similar capacity the 
following December. From 1917 to 
1922 Mr. Brooks served as dispatcher, 
chief dispatcher and assistant super- 
intendent on the Oregon Short Line, 
and later became superintendent on the 
line’s Montana division. He was ap- 
pointed general superintendent of the 
U. P. at Cheyenne, Wyo., in 1928, 
and in 1931 was again made superin- 
tendent on the O. S. L. He started with 
the B. A. & P. in April 1932 as super- 
intendent, and in January 1943 was 
promoted to general manager. 


As reported in the January 22 Rail- 
way Age, James G. Beard, has 
been promoted to superintendent of 
the SouTHERN at Selma, Ala. Mr. 
Beard was born on April 22, 1916, at 
Bedford, Va., and was graduated from 
Virginia Military Institute. He entered 
the service of the Southern as a rod- 
man in September 1938, serving sub- 
sequently in the maintenance of way 
department as a student apprentice, 
assistant supervisor, assistant to road- 





James G. Beard 


master and as a track supervisor. In 
World War II he served with the 
Southern-sponsored 727th Railway 
Operating Battalion, returning to the 
Southern in October 1945 as supervisor 
at Huntingburg, Ind. Later he acted as 
trainmaster at Somerset, Ky., and at 
Hattiesburg, Miss. In March 1947 Mr. 
Beard was transferred to Oakdale, 
Tenn., and in November 1949 moved to 
Danville, Ky., where he was located 
before his promotion. 


Edgar J. Brosseau, trainmaster 
of the Intino1is CenTRAL at Decatur, 
Ill., has been advanced to assistant 
superintendent there. Lyle R. Clay- 
ton, assistant trainmaster of the Iowa 
division at Dubuque, succeeds Mr. 
Brosseau. 


Fred Warner Bellinger, whose 
promotion to general manager of the 
Butte, ANaconpa & Paciric, at Ana- 
conda, Mont., was reported in the Jan- 
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uary 15 Railway Age, was born on 
September 18, 1886, at Cannon Falls, 
Minn. He entered railroad service in 
the summer of 1906 as an electrician 
on the Great Northern, and _ subse- 
quently held the position of traveling 
electrical foreman and, later, chief 
electrician in charge of Cascade tun- 





Fred Warner Bellinger 


nel electrification. From 1912 to 1913 
he was associated with the Consumers 
Power Company at St. Paul, Minn.., 
and the Northern Mississippi River 
Development Company at Minneapolis, 
joining the B. A. & P. in 1913 as elec- 
trical superintendent at Anaconda. Mr. 
Bellinger was appointed mechanical 
and electrical superintendent in ‘1932 
and superintendent in 1943, serving in 
the latter capacity prior to his recent 
promotion. 


George D. Davis, district man- 
ager of the Great Lakes Area, for the 
Car Service Division, AssociIATION OF 
AMERICAN’ RaAILroaps, at Detroit, 
Mich., has been transferred to the Pa- 
cific Coast area at San Francisco, Cal., 
succeeding William C. Griffin, who 
will retire on March 1, after more 
than 45 years in the railroad indus- 
try, almost 30 of which have been 
with the Car Service Division. Walter 
L. Harvey, district manager of the 
Northwest area at Minneapolis, Minn., 
has been transferred to the Great 
Lakes area at Detroit. Bruce W. Tay- 
lor, assistant to the manager of the 
Closed Car Section of the C.S.D. at 
Washington, D. C., has been appointed 
district manager of the Northwest area 
at Minneapolis. 


J. A. Smoak, Jr., terminal train- 
master of the ATLANTIC Coast Line, 
has been appointed trainmaster of the 
Columbia district, with headquarters 
as before at Florence, S. C. W. T. 
Bullard, general yardmaster, has 
been appointed terminal trainmaster. 
with headquarters as before at Flo- 
rence, 


TRAFFIC 


As reported in the January 8 Rail- 
way Age, Charles T. Collett has 
been appointed general traffic manager 
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of the SourTHERN Paciric, with head- 
quarters at Chicago. Mr. Collett was 
born at Pine Bluff, Ark., on August 8. 
1888, and started railroading in 1907 
on the St. Louis-San Francisco at St. 
Louis, Mo., as a claim clerk. Subse- 
quently he served with the Frisco in 
various clerical positions at St. Louis 
and Oklahoma City, Okla., until Octo- 
ber, 1912, when he went with the S. P. 
as commercial agent at Oklahoma City. 
Four years later he became general 











Charles T. Collett 


agent for that road at Kansas City. 
From 1918 to 1920, he was associated 
with the Campbell Paint & Varnish Co.. 
St. Louis, as sales manager. On his re- 
turn to the S. P. in 1920 he was ap- 
pointed general agent at St. Louis, be- 
ing transferred to Chicago in 1923. 
In 1926 he was advanced to assistant 
to trafhe manager. and in 1929 was pro- 
moted to assistant freight traffic man- 
ager. Mr. Collett was further advanced 
to freight traffic manager at Chicago in 
1938, in which capacity he was serv- 
ing prior to his new appointment. 


Passenger department offices of the 
CANADIAN Paciric and the MINNe- 
aPOLIS, St. Paut & Sautt Ste. Marit 
in Chicago have been moved to a new 
location at 39 South LaSalle street. 
General Agent G. W. Cleland re- 
mains in charge of all rail passenger 
matters and H. W. Eagle remains as 
general agent for the C.P.’s steamship 
passenger department. 


K. K. Blyth, traveling freight 
agent of the CHESAPEAKE & OHIO at 
Toronto, Ont., has been appointed di- 
vision freight agent at Chatham, Ont. 
V. V. Smith, traveling freight agent. 
has been appointed general agent at 
Chatham. 


Hugh L. Marston, officers’ ‘assis- 
tant of the SouTHeRN System, has 
been promoted to assistant coal freight 
agent, with headquarters as_ before 
at Atlanta, Ga. 


W. W. Pace, traveling passenge: 
agent of the SOUTHERN at Macon, Ga.. 
has been promoted to district passen 
ger agent at Birmingham, Ala., suc- 























ceeding G. B. Bingham, who has 
been transferred to Miami, Fla. Mr. 
Bingham replaces T. F. Davidson, 
whose appointment as general pas- 
senger agent at New York was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of Febru- 


ary 19. 


Ernest C. Crow, general agent of 
the Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN at 
Milwaukee, Wis., has been transferred 
in that capacity to St. Louis, Mo., to 
succeed I. S. Olsen. D. C. Mead, 
general agent, freight department, at 
Minneapolis, Minn., moves to Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., as general agent, succeed- 
ing H. P. Dickson, and L. A. 
Thomas, general agent at Sioux City, 
lowa, succeeds F. H. Tribbey as di- 
vision freight and passenger agent at 
that point. Messrs. Olsen, Dickson and 
Tribbey were recently promoted to 
trafic managers, as announced in the 
January 22 Railway Age. O. D. 
Peters, traveling agent at Sioux City. 
replaces Mr. Thomas. H. B. Buch- 
hols, city agent at Milwaukee, be- 
comes Mr. Crow’s successor, and J. J. 
Hartnett, also city agent at that point. 
becomes district freight agent. E. W. 
Ernst, general agent, freight depart- 
ment, at New York, has been ap- 
pointed general agent at Cleveland, 
Ohio, succeeding H. C. Langerude, 
who has been transferred to Wash- 
ington, D. C. Mr. Langerude succeeds 
F. J. Herhusky, who moves to Minne- 
apolis as Mr. Mead’s successor. 


Arthur P. Lait, general eastern 
passenger agent of the CaNnapiANn Na- 
TIONAL, has been promoted to gen- 
eral passenger agent, with headquar- 
ters as before at New York. Mr. Lait, a 
native of Winnipeg, Man., entered the 
service of the C.N. at Winnipeg in 
1912 and, after serving in a number 
of positions, came to the United States 
in 1925 as ticket clerk in the New 
York passenger department office. He 
was promoted to general agent in 
charge at Washington, D. C., in 1940 
and remained there until 1946 when 
he was promoted to general eastern 
passenger agent at New York. 


George D. Nugent, general agent 
of the CanapiAn NaTIONAL at Minne- 
apolis, Minn., has been appointed to 
the dual position of general passenger 
agent of the CENTRAL VERMONT al 
St. Albans, Vt., and general agent of 
the C.N. at Boston, Mass., succeeding 
the late S. C. Vaughan, who died 
recently in Boston. Mr. Nugent was 
born at Minneapolis on August 6. 
1893, and began his railroad career 
as rate clerk in the passenger traffic 
bureau of the C.N. at Toronto. He 
subsequently served in various posi- 
tions until February, 1941, when he 
was appointed general agent at Minne- 
apolis. 


Charles J. Ploss, who has been 
promoted to assistant freight traffic 
manager of the CHESAPEAKE & OHIO at 
San Francisco, Cal., as reported in the 
January 8 Railway Age, was born on 
December 5, 1906, at Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Mr. Ploss was educated in his native 
city, being graduated from Hughes 
high school in 1924 and Millers Busi- 
ness College in 1925. His railroad ca- 
reer began in May, 1926, with the Pere 
Marquette (now P. M. district, C. & 
O.) at Cincinnati. He was appointed 
traveling freight agent for that road at 
Cincinnati in July, 1931, and commer- 
cial agent in October, 1945. From 
May, 1946, to March, 1947, he served 
as general agent for the P. M. at Cin- 
cinnati. Subsequently he was appointed 
to the same position for the C. & O. 
at that point, in which capacity he was 
serving before his promotion. 


As reported in the Railway Age of 
December 30, 1950, M. R. Garrison 
has been appointed freight traffic man- 
ager of the New York CENTRAL Sys- 
rem at New York. Mr. Garrison was 
born at Haverstraw, N. Y., in 1888 and 
entered the service of the N.Y.C. in 
1906 as a clerk at Weehawken, N. J. 
He transferred to New York in 1909 as 
clerk in the office of the general freight 
agent, and in 1915 became chief clerk 





M. R. Garrison 


to the assistant general freight agent. 
During World War I Mr. Garrison 
served as assistant to traffic assistant of 
the Regional Director, United States 
Railroad Administration. Returning 
to the N.Y.C. in 1920, he became as- 
sistant general freight agent in 1926; 
general freight agent in 1929; assistant 
to vice-president, freight traffic, in 
1941; and assistant freight traffic man- 
ager in 1942, 


PURCHASES & STORES 


As announced in the Railway Age 
of January 8, Richard L. Gholson 
has been promoted to the new position 
of general storekeeper of the CENTRAL 
or Georcia at Macon, Ga. Mr. Gholson 
was born at Recovery, Ga., and was 
graduated from the public schools of 
Decatur county, Ga. He took a pre- 
medical course at the University of 
Georgia for two years, and a special 
course in accounting and banking at 
the Georgia-Alabama business college 
in Macon. Mr. Gholson entered the 
service of the C. of G. on July 1, 1912, 


as clerk in the Macon store and three 


years later transferred to the stores 
accountant’s office at Savannah, Ga. 
He left the C. of G. on September 23, 
1917, and returned on October 15, 
1918, as storehouse foreman at Macon. 
Subsequently he served as chief clerk 
to storekeeper, general foreman, and 





Richard L. Gholson 


reclamation superintendent, all at Ma- 
con. He was promoted to storekeeper 
at Macon on January 16, 1948, which 
position he held until his recent ap- 
pointment as general storekeeper. 


SPECIAL 


R. C. MacLellan, advertising man- 
ager of the Bartimore & Onto at Bal- 
timore, Md., will retire on April 1, 
after 53 years of service. 


Dr. I. D. Siminson, chief surgeon 
of the New York CENTRAL SysTEM, 
with headquarters at Chicago, has re- 
tired because of ill health after more 
than 25 years of service. He is suc- 


ceeded by Dr. J. D. Claridge. 


Edwin K. St. Clair, assistant pas- 
senger trainmaster of the Lone Is- 
rAND, has been appointed director of 
the road’s newly established safety de- 
partment. Machlin E. Sternburgh, 
safety director of the New York City 
Transit System, is being loaned to the 
L. I. on a part-time basis for about 
three months to assist Mr. St. Clair, 
in an advisory capacity, in establish- 
ing a safety organization on the road. 


OBITUARY 


John Reed, retired civil engineer 
who was senior engineer in the Eastern 
district of the Bureau of Valuation of 
the InrersTATE COMMERCE CoMMISs- 
sion at Washington, D. C., from 1914 
to 1922, died on January 15 at his 
home in Benton Falls, Waterville, Me. 
Mr. Reed, who was born on February 
27, 1863, and was graduated in engi- 
neering from the University of Maine 
in 1889, had been connected with 
construction on a number of railroads, 
including the Norfolk & Western, the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio (now 
Clinchfield), and the Winston-Salem 
Southbeund. 
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MIVEFFICIENCY & ECONOM 


The year 1951 promises to go down in history as 

a record breaker for America’s Railroads. The trend is 
upward in traffic, car loadings, expenses, revenues 

and new freight car orders. And once again in 

a national crisis, the railroads are ready and able 


to meet emergency needs. 


Freight car orders, particularly, are at a new high, 
surpassing the post-war peak in 1947. Following a sharp 
decline in total car ownership during 1949, the surge 
of new freight car orders during 1950 has created an 


unprecedented backlog for car builders and car shops. 


to build or to bu\ 


QLC.-f-’s vast car building facilities...with fabricating 
s ‘ know-how and assembly-line production techniques 

BOLST SG TYPE - A unduplicated in any railroad car shop...are geared for 

top-speed deliveries. Delivery schedules are being 

met as quickly as availability and allocation of 

materials permit. If your new freight car needs are 

especially urgent, consult with an Q-C.f- representative 

without delay for estimated delivery dates. 

American Car and Foundry Company, New York 

Chicago + St. Louis + Philadelphia - Cleveland 


Washington + Pittsburgh + San Francisco. 


[cam Bei vVvesas TO AMERICA’S RAILROADS 
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McWilliams Super Mole Working on the Southern 
Railroad, Knoxville Division, Season 1950. 





Now You Can Clean Track Shoulder at 
1,500 Feet Per Hour at Less Than 3'2 Cents Per Foot 


You get new cleaning economy with 
the McWilliams Super Mole because SPECIFICATIONS 





now with only one operator and one 
5 traveling speeds—1.5 to 5.4 M.P.H. 


helper you get fast, off-track cleaning 


on a mobile unit. The Super Mole exca- 5 excavating and cleaning specde— 


‘ 800 to 4,000 ft. per hr. 
vates and cleans at speeds ranging from 

Length—20’ 0” 
800 ft. to 4,000 ft. per hour—at a cost 


Height—8’ 0” | 
of less than 31 cents per foot. It is bibl PH | 
Digging Width—‘’ 0” fi 


crawler mounted to give ease of cross- re , 
Width over treads—4’ 4” | 


ing road beds, highways and maneu- 
Width of tread—12” 


vering around obstructions. To learn a ‘ 
more about the economy of road bed Shiga ata: 
maintenance with the Super Mole 
write to Railway Maintenance Corpo- 


ration, P.O. Box 1888, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Governed speed—1450 R.P.M. 
Total weight—16,000 Ibs. 











Railway |\\aintenance Corporation | 


Designers and Manufacturers of: Moles; Super Moles; McWilliams Crib Cleaners; HR Track 
Raiser and Air Tampers; McWilliams Multiple Tool Air Tamper; R.M.C. Rail Joint Packing. 
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February 26, 1951 
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GD protec CIRCUITS AND EQUIPMENT 
——<—«£ 2 | ASSURE CONTINUOUS PASSENGER SERVICE 


A Railway Electric Control Locher 


Electrical living on modern trains has sharpened 
the need for the most modern obtainable circuit 
control and protection. Complete air condition- 
ing systems, kitchen equipment, journal alarm 
systems, electropneumatically operated doors, 
individual roomette lighting, heating and utility 
outlet systems and other equipment are rapidly 
expanding railway power requirements. 


Westinghouse Circuit Breakers assure you of 
prompt and complete protection on dangerous 
overloads and short circuits, restore current with 
a flip of the handle. There is nothing to replace. 
For one thousand ruptures—or one, Westinghouse 
equipment is precisely calibrated for the life of 





the installation. Time delay on harmless, 
temporary overloads minimizes needless 
passenger service interruptions. 


For assistance on specification of circuit 
protection equipment, contact your nearest 
Westinghouse representative, or write for 
B-4062, Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Penna; J-30051 
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did you hear the one about the 


Two Traveling Men ¢ 


Once there were two traveling men, who boarded separate trains for an overnight - 





journey. One got off next morning full of pep and bounce, ready for a big day’s work. “Slept 
like a top,” he reported. “Smoothest ride I ever had.” 
The other emerged heavy-eyed and pessimistic. “What a ride!” he said. “Almost got jolted out 
of my berth. Hardly slept a wink.” And the point of the story is—which one 
was your passenger? ... and which one will stay your passenger? 
* e * + ” 
If you are now planning on any new trains for de luxe service, you are probably sl 
giving the question of passenger comfort a lot of thought. Brakes can’t, ‘ RAILROAD 


p10 


of course, provide the complete answer—but on a number of roads 


ye 





Westinghouse HSC Electro-pneumatic brake equipment has been a big help in 
smoothing the ride, and improving and maintaining schedules. Application and 
release impulses are transmitted simultaneously to every car on the train... NBC ter Monday Night 
the Speed Governor Control automatically proportions brake pressure to speeds . . « 


the Decelostat instantaneously softens braking effort if wheel slip impends. 


Angeles Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 
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One of the most important raw materials in 
steelmaking . . . one frequently underrated 
by the casual observer .. . is iron and steel 
scrap. With over 90% of all the steel in the 
U. S being made by the open hearth process, 
the scrap used by steel producers totals 
approximately 50,000,000 tons each year. 


The open hearth method of steel produc- 
tion is geared to a pig iron scrap consumption 
ratio of roughly 50-50. This is to the final 
advantage of the steel user, since a large scrap 
diet in steelmaking results in a number of 
benefits: (a) steel is made faster (since scrap 
has already been “refined” once before, the 
“‘melt’”’ time in the open hearth is decreased); 
(b) vital raw materials are conserved (it takes 
almost 4 tons of iron ore, coal and limestone 
to make a ton of pig iron); (c) unless scrap 
prices are abnormally high, the price of steel 
is cheaper; (d) steel is of higher quality (since 
scrap has already undergone one refining 
process); (e) transportation facilities, instead 
of being used for the additional raw materials 
otherwise required, can be released for other 
uses; (f) steel mill capacities can be ex- 
panded more readily with less emphasis on 
the blast furnace and more on open hearths 
and rolling mills. 


About two-thirds of the scrap consumed in 
making steel comes from the steel mills them- 
selves. Crop ends and sheared edges move 
quickly back to the open hearth shop. The 
remaining third, flowing to the mills largely 
through the 6,500 scrap dealers in the U.S., 
comes from the wastage in metal working 
plants Seca + alles , auto graveyards, 
old building, bridge and ship wrecking pro- 
jects, railroads (worn rails, freight cars, etc.), 
neighborhood junk peddlers. 


The scrap dealers must sort the scrap so 
that the undesirables are eliminated, the 
alloys segregated and the right kinds of scrap 
can be delivered in large tonnages to the mills 
for most efficient steelmaking practice. 


Today, -with steel production at record 
ks and with capacity continually expand- 
ing, it is more important than ever to keep 
scrap flowing back to the steel mills from 
every source. Everyone waiting for steel can 
help himself by assisting the movement of his 
scrap through his regular channels. 


February 26, 1951 
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HOOK BOLT 


Double Life 


t Fins prevent 













turning. 

2 Fins seat SEALTITE 
without si 
ep HOOK BOLTS 


Because railroad trestles and 


3 Drives easily. 
bridges are constantly ex- 


@ Same size hole 
makes better 
installation. 

$ Washer nut 
stops seepage 


we recommend the economy 


posed to corrosive conditions 


| 
| 


of ordering your hook bolts 
in the Sealtite Double-Life | 


and locks Hot-Dip galvanized finish | 
through sealing the bolt in zinc which | 
nail hole. retards all corrosion and 







saves expense of frequent 
replacement. 


LEWIS BOLT & NUT CO. 


504 Meicolm Ave $.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


@ Has reinforced 
hook. 


7 Hook angle 
furnished to 
fit job. 
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Your Best Answer 
To Fast, Low-Cost 
Grime Removal 


HEN you correctly combine pressure, heat and a 

vigorous detergent solution, and apply these three 
elements with equipment specially designed for their use in 
one single operation, you have the BEST ANSWER to the 
problem of fast, low-cost grime removal from motion gear, 
driving wheels, trucks, traction motors and other steam or 
Diesel locomotive parts or equipment. 


Oakite Gives You Sefe, Oderiess, Fast Detergent Action 


In Oakite Steam-Detergent cleaning you have this proved, 
successful combination of elements immediately available. 
The Oakite Steam Gun applies to surfaces an effective Oakite 
detergent solution that is safe, odorless, fast-acting. Cleaner 
surfaces result. You are able to handle MORE work in 
SHORTER time. And you save money. Let us prove this to 
you in your own shops on any tough job you select. Simply 
ask us to have our Oakite Technical Service Representative in 
your locality call. There is no cost, no obligation. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 46 Thames Street, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
In Canada: Oakite Products of Canada, Ltd. 65 Front St. East, Toronto, Ont. 
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CARS 










DUUBE DOUBLE 
TRUNNION FULCRUM 
RAIL CARS 
MINE CARS 
, AND 
ssa i LOCOMOTIVES 
ABLE EITHER 
SIMPLE rrwes AXLESS TRAINS 
COMPLETE 


HAULAGE SYSTEMS 








DIFFERENTIAL STEEL CAR CO. 


FINDLAY, OHIO 














RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 
CARS—LOCOMOTIVES 
REPAIR PARTS 


RELAYING RAILS 


STEEL STORAGE TANKS 
6000—8000—10000 gal. cap. 
CLEANED AND TESTED 


THE PURDY COMPANY 














122 S. Michigan Avenue Chicago 3, Illinois 











ts oF QUALITy 
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* VAPOR 
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GOLD CAR HEATING & LIGHTING CO. 
33-35TH STREET, BROOKLYN 32, N.Y. 
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The Story of the Minneapolis 
& St. Louis Railway... 


MILEPOSTS ON THE PRAIRIE 


By Frank P. Donovan, Jr. 











For decades railroaders regaled each other with yarns 
about railroading on “The Louie.” Many of them be- 
came standard jokes, In recent years, however, a new 
kind of story—a success story—has prevailed. “The 
Louie,” they say, is now one of the best operated roads 
in the country. 


Frank P. Donovan, Jr. an ex-railroader, in collecting 
material for this history of the M. & St. L., talked with 
many of the old timers and obtained original versions 
of many of the ‘stories about “The Louie.” Through 
extensive research he was able to piece together obscure 
episodes in its colorful history. How this “sick railroad” 
was restored to sound economic health by “Doctor” L. 
C. Sprague, is vividly described. 


You will enjoy this lusty story of railroading in the 
Northwest. Thirty-two pages of authentic photographs 
help visualize its growth into a fully equipped and mod- 
ern railroad. Send for your copy today, 


352 pages, 74 photographs, charts, end-paper maps, 
bibliography, index, cloth, 54% x 84, $4.50 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation 
30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 

Please send me on Ten Days’ Free Examination, a copy 
of MILEPOSTS ON THE PRAIRIE, by Donovan. I 
will either remit the list price of $4.50 or mail the book 
back without obligation. 


Name 

Address Su: 6s wWinlels 0.4 Qwile Bin ewes wee 6 Seah SOS OWED Se 6 0 e 6 660.0 

ON oe tee oie Sa LOG... TU. 6 0's xpos 

oC Se ee ee Re ge PORMGIGR S55 sundaes oon 
(This offer is limited to retai! customers in the United States.) 


R.A. 2-26-51 
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CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 











REPAIR PARTS 


RAILROAD EQUIPMENT—FOR SALE 


STANDARD GAUGE FREIGHT CARS 


Box, Single Sheathed, 40 & 50-Ton 

Flats, 50 and 70-Ton 

Gondolas, Composite, 50 & 70-Ton 

Gondolas, Composite, 50-Ton, Low Side, Drop End 
Hoppers, Covered, All-Steel, 50 & 70-Ton 
Hoppers, Twin, All-Steel, 50-Ton, Cross Dump 





Hoppers, Triple, Ail-Steel, 70-Ton, Cross Dump 
Ore Hopper, All-Steel, 50-Ton, Center Dump 
Stock, 40-Ton, Single Deck 

Tank, 10,000-Gallon, Class II! 

Tank, 8,000-Gallon, Class I! 


STANDARD GAUGE DUMP CARS 


End Dump, 10-Yd., 30-Ton, Lift Door 
End Dump, 20-Yd., 50-Ton, Drop Door 
Side Dump, 16-Yd., 40-Ton, Lift Door 


Side Dump, 20-Yd., 40-Ton, Lift Door 
Side Dump, 30-Yd., 50-Ton, Lift Door 


STANDARD GAUGE LOCOMOTIVES 
One 50-Ton, H. K. Porter, Type 0-4-0, oil-fired, Steam, Built 1942 


Gasoline—10-Ton to 25-Ton 
Diesel-Mechanical—8-Ton to 30-Ton 


Gasoline-Electric—35-Ton 
Propane-Etectric—70-Ton 


GENERAL ELECTRIC DIESEL-ELECTRIC 


44-Ton, 380 H.P., 4 Traction Motors 


45-Ton, 300 H.P., 2 Traction Motors 


PASSENGER EQUIPMENT 


All types of Passenger & Baggage Equipment, including Self-Propelled! 
4 ALL-STEEL DINING CARS, AIR-CONDITIONED 


Send us your inquiries 
We Buy Freight Cars for Dismantling 
Send us your offerings 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, 


INC. 


STORAGE TANKS 








for 
RAILROAD MEN 


Our New Service 
on 
Diesel Locomotive 
Operation 
is highly recommended 
for 


Engineers and Firemen 


The Railway 
Educational Bureau 


Omaha 2, Nebraska 


90 Ib. ARA-A Tie Plates 
8” x 834" weight — 8 pounds each 
First class relaying condition 
Attractive price 


Write — Wire — Phone 


SONKEN-GALAMBA 
CORPORATION 


2nd and Riverview (X-681) 
Kansas City 18, Kansas 


THatcher 9243 














CIVIL ENGINEER, registered, 
13 years’ experience in topogra- 
phy, traverse, triangulation, prop- 
erty surveys, construction layout, 
photogrammetry. Prefer small town 
location, or within commuting dis- 
tance. Address Box 582, RAIL- 
WAY AGE, 30 Church St., New 
York 7, N. Y. 











FOR SALE 


65/80 ton Whitcomb diesel 
electric switching locomo- 
tives, new 1944. 

25 ton American gas locomo- 
tive crane. Magnet genera- 
tor. 

20 yd. Koppel all steel air 
dump cars. 19 available. 


MISSISSIPPI! VALLEY 
EQUIPMENT CO. 


509 Locust St. St. Lovis 1, Mo. 


For GENERAL OFFICE NEW YORK OFFICE 6,000 Galion 
13486 S. Brainard Ave., Chicago 33, Illinois 50-c Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 
All Types of Phone: BAyport 1-3456 Phone: BEekman 3-8230 $,000 Gallen 
Freight Cars “ANYTHING conteining IRON or STEEL” 10,000 Galion 
Educational Services FOR SALE REPRESENTATIVES FOR 
Ten Carloods CHICAGO AND WANTED 


ST. LOUIS AREAS 


Prefer men with sales expe- 
rience contacting mechanical 
and purchasing departments 
of railroads. Company has 
several products for sale to 
railroads. Reply stating ex- 
perience and qualifications. 
Address Box 580, RAIL- 
WAY AGE, 30 Church St., 
New York 7, N. Y. 

















Robert W. Hunt Company 
ENGINEERS 


Inspection—T ests—Consultation 
All Railway Equipment 
Structures and Materials 

General Office: 


175 W. Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 
New York- Pittsburgh -Se. Louis 


GOOD USED DIESEL 
ELECTRICAL OR 
MECHANICAL 
STANDARD GAUGE 


LOCOMOTIVES 


45-Ton, 65-Ton, 70-Ton, 
80-Ton, 100-Ton 


Address Box 581 
RAILWAY AGE 
30 Church St., 
New York 7, N .Y. 














RAILS 


Relay & New. Track Accessories 


W. H. DYER CO., INC. 
611 Olive St. St. Lewis, Me. 
Stecks at Various Points 








February 26, 1951 
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GIVE YOUR 
OLD CARS 
A NEW LEASE 
ON LIFE! 
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Railroading is face to face with one 
of its greatest challenges. Carbuild- 
ers already are producing at a record 
rate, but there isn’t enough time, 
money, or material to meet tomor- 
row’s needs entirely with new equip- 
ment. That’s why the A.S.F. Ride- 
Control Package has a place in your 
planning. It gives old freight cars the 
riding qualities you are sure to need. 

This simple, self-contained, all-in- 
one unit replaces the coil spring 


group—cushions bolster motion; ‘te 
tends to ‘‘square’’ the truck. It 
gives you long spring travel plus ; ) 4 
constant friction control (the basic La. || 
5 Ride-Control principle) for smooth per- laa 


formance that saves you money— 
protects roadbed, car, and contents. 

Get the facts soon on this low-cost A . r 
way to modernize for speed and 


economy. Ask your A.S.F. Repre- 

sentative about the versatile Ride- r) 

Control Package. ® 
: (ij 


PACKAGE 
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Just where does “Roller Freight” 





cut operating costs? 


AT TERMINALS 


Man-hours needed for termi- 
nal inspection are reduced 
90% when (freight trains are 
mounted on Timken® tapered 
roller bearings! 


Wy IN THE YARDS 


: Because “Roller Freight” cars 


wie 




















ees | travel faster and spend less 
: time-out for repairs, more cars 
are available when you need 
them. 
HHYyy IN THE SHOP 


4 YY 
Lia he “Uy Timken bearings cut repair 
{ b bills by reducing wear on draft 
WY | (ie) gear and other parts. Impact 
ly Yyy VJ damage from “serial starting”’ 


Wij?” jolts can be eliminated. 





‘\ 


AN EDGE ON COMPETITION, TOO! Besides 
cutting your operating costs, “Roller Freight” 
will give you a decided edge on competi- 
tion in your effort to get a bigger share of 


ON THE ROAD 


Expenses and delays due to 
“hot boxes” are practically 
eliminated by Timken bear- 
ings. Roller bearing design 
minimizes friction, permits 
better retention of lubricants. 
And there’s no waste to “grab” 
during humping. 








AT DESTINATIONS 


Timken bearings cut starting 
resistance a tremendous 88% 
to make smoother starts and 
stops possible. Result: fewer 
damage claims! 





ANYWHERE 


You can schedule full-length 
trains all winter long with 
“Roller Freight’! Timken 
bearings reduce friction to a 
minimum, evenin cold weather. 





tomorrow’s freight tonnage. The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 
Canadian plant: St. Thomas, Ontario. Cable 
address: ‘““TIMROSCO”. 


All along the line! 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 


NOT JUST A BALL NOT JUST A ROLLER THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER 





BEARING TAKES RADIAL» AND THRUST LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION 











